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place at the head of the British government before the re- 
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The Pall Mall Gazette produced the sensation of the 
week by announcing that Mr. Gladstone would resign his 
assembling of Parliament. The reason alleged was the 
rapid failing of Mr. Gladstone's faculties with the advance 
of age and the strain of official duties. Mr. Gladstone 
| promptly replied to this report that he had reached no 
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known as the Berliner patent last yey in the nick of 
time to meet the expiration of its other patents—which is 
supposed to cover the essential rights although the govern- 
ment has brought suit to annulit. And for the sinews of 
war, the Bell Company now asks the Legislature to let it 
increase its capital to the enormous sum of $50,000,000. It 
is eafe to say that telephones for a dollar and three-quarters 
will not come into general use just yet. 








; such decision and that his purpose as to continuing in office 
| was unchanged. The real meaning of this incident, as all 


| can read between the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s statement, 


he may at any moment be removed from active work by 
the failure of his physical powers; that he is prepared for 
such a retirement; but that he shall not retire until such 
failure comes. It is a wonderful spectacle which this aged 
statesman presents to the world—vigorous, active, sublimely 
courageous and shrewdly wielding the greatest political 
power entrusted to any one man in the civilized world. 





There are limits, of course, to even so great resources 
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Meetings of Societies. 


AGassiz AssociaTION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, February 14. 


APPALACHIAN MounTAIN CLUB, Rooms, 9 Park Street. Next 
regular meeting, at Institute of Technology, Wednesday, 
February 14. 


Bostonian Socrety. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing. Tuesday, February 13. 

Boston Society oF Crvit ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, February 21. 


Boston Socretry oF NaturRAL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Next 
Regular Meeting, Wednesday, February 7, 7:30 P. M.; Theories 
of Evolution, by Prof. Edward B. Poulton. The public are 
invited. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


Boston ScrentiFic Society. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, February 13, 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 a. M. 
to6P m., Saturdays to 4.30 P. M. 


Lora Lecion. Commandery of the State of Massachusetts. 
Stated Meeting, Wednesday, February 7, 6:30 P. M., at the 
American House. At5:30P. M., Lieut. Royal B. Prescott will 
read a paper on the Capture of Richmond, April, 1865. 

MASSACHUSETTS HoRTICULTURAL SocieTy. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Saturday, February 3; Electricity— 
The Latest Discoveries as applied to Horticulture, by Prof. L. 
H. Bailey of Cornell University. 

; Museum or Fivz Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition prints 
illustrating processes of engraving invented from the 15th to 
the 18th century; closes May 20, 1894. 

New ENGLAND HIsToRIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, February 7. 

PARKER MemorIAL Science Ciass. Corner Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, February 4, 1.30 P.M. House heat- 
ing and ventilation, by J. P. Roper. 

Socrgry or Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next rag- 
lar meeting, Thursday, February & 


of mind and body as those which make Mr. Gladstone a 
marvel among the men of this century. He is now in his 
eighty-fifth year—six years older than Bismarck, whose 
infirmities prohibit activity in public—and he has been 
continuously in public life for more than sixty years. Of 


all these sixty years, none imposed such a strain upon his 


- 
4 


possibility than ever before. 





raised himself to the sublime height of the ‘ championship 
of the world,’ by defeating the Eng!ishman, Mitchell, is 
probably the last exhibition of the sort that will take place 
on American soil. It was possible in Florida only through 
defects in the law, not through neglect on the part of the 
officials charged with the enforcement of the law. The 
governor of Florida would have prevented the fight, had 
not the courts forbidden the officers of the law to interfere. 


change the law in the direction of greater strictness. It is 
winter resort, in which prize-fighting, with its incursions 


of roughs and toughs, is permitted, and the law will be 
made to forbid it. 





As Florida was the only place where this fight could be 
held, when that place is closed the bruisers will be left 
without resource. In France and England it is now 


And, in short, nowhere 


and Sullivan had their meeting. 


prize-ring for a bruising contest in the ‘good old’ style. 


much civilization is advanced. 





Company. 


now free to all. 


at your ear. 





is that the ‘Grand Old Man’ fully recognizes the fact that | 


And the Legislature at the next session will be asked to 


The business of pugilism is practically outlawed, and by so 


Mr. Frank A. Hill has been chosen by the State Board 
of Education to fill the position of Secretary made vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Dickinson. It isa good choice. Mr. 
Hill is known to readers of Tur COMMONWEALTH as an 
occasional contributor to these columns, and in educational 
work he has for many years held a place among the fore- 
most and the most progressive. He was called from the 
position of head-master of the English High School at 
Cambridge, to take charge of the new Mechanical Arts 
High School in Boston; and before this institution has 
been put in fair working order, owing to delays in complet- 
ing and equipping the building, Mr. Till is selected to 
undertake the broader work of the secretaryship of the 
State Board. It is a place in which he will find field and 
scope for his well-known energy. 





Since it became evident that the proposed sub-way for 
the use of street cars on Tremont street would cost $5,000,- 
000 instead of $2,000,000, opposition has arisen to the 


powers as that which has just closed ; and it is not strange plan which the city government accepted. This is only nat- 
that, with the stormy prospect of political battles before | ural. 
him, Mr. Gladstone looks upon retirement as a nearer guess-work or by imaginary exigencies; it should be de- 


But the question at issue is not to be decided by 


termined on the same grounds as any other commercial 
enterprise. That is to say, the sub-way plan should not 


The prize fight at Jacksonville, Fla., in which Corbett | be thrown out because it costs more than we thought it 


would cost; for it may appear that it will be worth all and 
a great deal more than the latest estimates for its con- 
struction. If the city will get five million dollars’ worth of 
benefit out of the sub-way, that amount of money would be 
profitably invested in such a work. And as the plan looks 
to the renting of the sub-way to the street railroads, when 
completed, it may even be shown to be a source of income 
to the city. 





The Invalid Aid Society, which, with the most modest 


realized that the good name and thus the prosperity of exchequer and the least pretence, has already achieved 
Florida is threatened; that no state can enjoy favor as a remarkable success in the relief of invalid «migrants, held 


its second annual meeting on Monday. Just as soon as 
the public understands the method in which this society 
works, there will be contributions sufficient to carry for. 
ward its work. It does not pay the passage of anybody to 
the South; our Southern friends need not fear that we are 
going to ship our paupers upon them. It does give such 
information to people who need it that they are not sent to 


practically impossible to carry through a prize-fight. It | the wrong place, it proyides friends for them when they 
will never again be tolerated in Louisiana, where Corbett) arrive, and its officers already have the satisfaction of 


knowing that there is health where there might be sickness 


in the United States, nor in those lands which we regard as | or death in a large number of cases in which they have 
fully civilized the world over, is it practicable to set up a| taken action. 





The California Midwinter Fair, which was nominally 
opened on New Year’s Day, was formally opened with 
great display and ceremony last Saturday. The governor 


The expiration of the second of the two fundamental | had proclaimed the day a holiday; business throughout the 
patents on the telephone, now permits these instruments to | state was at a standstill and thousands of people came to 
be made and sold and used without the consent of the Bell | the city from the interior and other sections of the state, 
This does not mean that the complete and im-|and Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Arizona and British 
proved instrument as now furnished by the Bell Company | Columbia furnished a large proportion of the visitors, the 
can be used by others; a number of improvements are still | Pacific coast thus uniting in the celebration. There was a 
protected by patent; but a sufficiently serviceable instru. 
ment can be made by the use of those devices which are 
The patent which expired January 30 is | ‘wild cheers’ and salvos of artillery. 
that which covered the receiver—the thing which you hold | as may be judged from descriptions of some of the special 
As a consequence, telephones are advertised | exhibits; this, for instance: “ An important event of the 
for sale at $1.75 each, and new companies,or at least an-| week has been the opening of the Cyclorama of Kilauea, 
nouncements of new companies, have sprung up all over|the burning volcano. But perhaps the most interesting of 
the country. The Bell Company, however, holds the field, 
just as the Western Union bas held the field against com-| the ’49 Mining Camp in the favor of the public. On the 
peting telegraph companies, because it has the plant and | occasion of the opening dance in the Gold Gulch Dance 
the equipment. Further than this, it acquired what is| Hall everybody present was taken utterly by storm. Fan- 


great procession, music and oratory, and Mrs. De Young 
‘ pressed the buttoa ’ that set the machinery in motion amid 
It is a unique affair, 


all inaugural exercises thus far has been the start made by 
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dango was never danced as it was on this occasion, and the T 4 E COM MO N W FD LT H 

old miners were full of enthusiasm. There were two men | i : 
shot (?) during the progress of the dance, carried out on a/ 
board, etc., but the dance went on.” 


| Meeting as a bit of education in political science, but carry- 
| ing with it some of the advantages which belonged to that 


| plan, 


| 
—= | 


| ently quite ignorant of the subject on which he was speak- 


ESTABLISHED IN 1862. so i 
- - , . —_ I was pained to see that a writer for the press, appar- 
arora k ae | BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 3, 1894. 

It is not in fantastic shows of this sort, however, that 
the real beauty and interest of this Midwinter Fair are’ ~ 
found. 
acres, and nearly one hundred buildings are in use, all 


large, substantial structures. 


le . . . 
|ing, referring to my address in Dorchester, spoke as if 





|every person at a town-meeting who asked any questions 


The exposition occupies one hundred and fifty THE TOWN MEETING. }on the subject of administration was what, in the elegant 


| language of the press, is called a ‘kicker.’ 


An interesting meeting was held in Dorchester on Satur- | 


This instance 
is enough to show how demoralized is the public habit of 
thought in such matters. 


Hundreds of palm trees, 


flowering plants and vines, make a beautiful setting for the gay night, in commemoration of the first proper town- In a town-meeting, there is no 
structures, which are largely of Oriental design. Grouped meeting ever held in New England. revolt or rebellion when a man asks a question, any more 


than 


We print in another 
on the terraces surrounding the extensive open space called there is a rebellion when the master of a house asks 
the man who shovels his sidewalk whether he has or has 


| not attended to that duty. 


column Mr. Greene’s admirable address on this subject, | 


J a] teh ; ; . . ° ° 
the ‘Grand Court’ are the exposition buildings proper. | wy), ich contains historical notes of value and suggestions for | 


At the eastern end of the court is the building of manu- t)¢ future which are of great practical importance. The town-meeting understands 
factures and liberal arts, the largest structure on the 


Our friends in Dorchester also make the claim that no| that the People are masters, and that these people at the 


grounds. City Hall are the servants of the People. 


It measures 462 feet in length and 225 in width, | ...ord can be found. earlier than theirs of 1639, of a case There is no 


with an annex 350 feet long. kicking in harness when a man at the town-meeting makes 


At the opposite end of the | where the freemen of a town taxed themselves for the sup- 


court is the administration building, a beautiful structure port of a school. a suggestion with regard to government. And it seems 


time that the citizens of this country should understand 


This gives them the right tosay that they 


with a big golden dome. On the north side of the court is 


not only began town meetings in Dorchester, but that they 
The 
In 


England a public school does not mean the same thing 


the mechanical arts building, 330 by 160 feet. Opposite 


began what we call public schools in Dorchester. that no bureau of administration has any right to claim 
g : 
this are the arts palace and building of horticulture and | words « public school’ are frequently misinterpreted. secrecy in its affairs. Every bureau of American adminis- 


agriculture. ‘The fine arts building is Egyptian in style, 
The 
culture and agriculture building is old Spanish-Californian 
It is 266 by 190 feet, crowded with the 


products of California orchards and farms. Festival Hall is 


tration is open to the examination of the people who pay 


with huge sphinxes guarding the entrances. horti-| which we mean by a public school here. And it has to be for that bureau and instruct their servants. 


acknowledged, even by the most loyal Latin School boy of Epwarp FE. Hate. 


architecture. our old Boston Latin School, that, for a year or two, at : . moon 


THE CROWN OF BEACON BRILL. 


least, that school was not supported by taxes on the prop-! 


another large building where meetings and congresses are 
held. 


proper, with the exception of the fine arts building, are 


|erty of Boston. 
These structures, which constitute the fair buildings | It is a pity that we have to confess, while we are prais- There are signs that the people are waking up to the 
danger which threatens the State Beacon Hill. 
| They must do more than wake upif they wish to save it. 


The impression has become general—the press has lately 


ing the town meeting and commemorating those who House on 
constructed of wood, but are covered with staff similar to | 


J 

' 

| founded it, that the people who manage our public affairs 
The | 


buildings are permanent edifices of brick, and will be used | 
as a park museum when the fair closes. 


that used on the Chicago Fair buildings. fine arts 


in New England so often try to escape from its simple con- 


ditions and take on the more grand arrangements of a city | fostered it—that itsdestruction is a matter of necessity ; 
charter. It may be doubted whether the smaller cities gain | that its foundations are weak, its wood-work decayed, and 


anything,in proportion to what they lose,in this change. Any- | ite general condition unsafe and threatening ruin. 


The Negro Conference held at Tuskegee, Alabama, | body who has seen the comfortable way in which the affairs | It is very necessary to say with emphasis that this is an 
the last two years, under the auspices of the Tuskegee | of a large town are managed by a board of five or seven | entirely false impression, and that among the various 


Normal and Industrial Institute, have proved so helpful 


the amount of 


machinery necessary, when there has to be a mayor, with 


selectmen, looks with a certain borror on 


parties directly interested in replacing the present build 


and instructive in showing the masses of colored people ing by a new and more ambitious structure not one has 


how to lift themselves up in their industrial, educational, | a mayor's office and a mayor's clerk; a treasurer, with a/| claimed that there is any weakness or failure in any part 


moral and religious life, and have created so much general | treasurer’s office and a treasurer's clerk; aboard of alder-| of the State House except in the dome. The dome is a 


interest throughout the country, that it has been decided | men, each with his desk in the aldermen’s room; a board of 


common councilmen, who bave the privilege of debating 


small hemisphere about fifty feet in diameter, of which the 


to hold another session of this Conference, Wednesday, framing is of pine joists or planks, considerably lighter, no 


February 21. The aim will be, as in the two previous 


and all the accessories, definite and indefinite, 


everything ; doubt. than we should use to-day in a similar work, and 


years, to bring together for a quiet Conference, not the | which belong to such an establishment. There is an old | which rests on two wooden trusses. These trusses have 
politicians, but the representatives of the common, hard- | English novel in which are described the discomforts of | been carried down at one extremity by the weight (as is 


working farmers and mechanics—the bone and sinew of 
At the last 
Conference there were nearly 800 representatives present 


the wife of a West Indian millionaire, when it is said that | understood) of a large water-tank which was put in at the 
the Negro race—and ministers and teachers. | she had to ring her bell and order Quassia to tell Quagga| time the elevator was introduced. It is also doubtless true 


to call Sambo to bid him pick up a pin which is on the floor. | that the framing timbers just spoken of have suffered more 
or less from dry rot and the ravages of worms. But the 


replacing of these timbers with sound ones of greater size, 


and a large number gave encouraging evidence of how, as | This is hardly an exaggeration as a representation of the | 
a result of the previous meetings, homes had been secured, 


schoolhouses built, 


ways in which the small city—or, for that matter, the | 
school terms extended and the moral 
life of the people bettered. Mr. Booker 'T. Washington, 
Principal of the Tuskegee Institute, writes that, aside from 
the work to be done in the South in an educational and 
moral sense, there can be no permanent prosperity till the 
whole industrial system ( especially the mortgage system ) 
is revolutionized and put on a right basis, and there can 
be no better way to bring about the desired result than | 


through such organizations as this Negro Conference. 


large city—has to attend to its business. By and by we | and the blocking up of the dome to its true level, is a tri- 


fling of the Commissioners 
admits) no difficulty and small expense, and could be done 
without any interference with the daily use of the build- 
ing below. 


get round to the clamor by which we are all urging in Bos- matter, involving (as one 


ton now the simplification of administration. We begin to | 
wonder whether our Common Council is of any use; bold 
people say the Board of Aldermen is of no use; and, in- | 


deed, it would not be a very bad experiment which should | It is true, further, that the interior disposition of the 


| wings at the ends of the building as executed by Bulfinch 


called selectmen or commissioners, as modern taste fancies, | 


put in charge a commission of five people, who might be 


was changed in the lower story during the tasteless and 
and tell them to run the city. | unskilful alterations made some thirty years ago, under the 
| direction of Mr. Washburn, by the insertion of an inter- 
| mediate floor, which divided the ample chambers of Mr 
Bulfinch in order to give the Legislature some necessary 
| committee-rooms, but which greatly detracted from the 
to be made of two hundred intelligent and spirited citizens propriety and dignity of that portion of the interior. 
| These additional rooms have now been rendered unneces- 
| sary by the ample provision made by Mr. Brigham in the 
,extension buildings, now nearly completed, and nothing 
prevents the removal of the intermediate floors and the res- 
| toration of the wings to their original condition. 
But all this has really very little to do with the case as 
it now stands. 


Mr. Greene speaks of the value of the town meeting as 


Al- 


most every speaker on Saturday evening alluded to this. 


The legislative committee that has heard the peti- 
tioners for municipal suffrage for women voted, on Monday, 
to give them ‘leave to withdraw’—this being the parlia- 
mentary way of saying that the committee thinks they 
have not made out their case and ought not to get the 
legislation which they ask. But this is not the end of it. 
The committee is almost evenly divided on the question, 
and undoubtedly a bill will be introduced granting the 
extension of the privilege of voting to women in city elec- 
tions. But the prejudice aroused by the unfortunate talk | tion is admirable, and worthy of the practical consideration 
of some of the advocates of woman suffrage before the | 
committee will probably be effective to prevent the passage 
of such a law this year. 


a factor in political education, wherever it is retained. 


Mr. Greene suggests that, if we had a general assembly, 








chosen from the people at large, who should discuss, at the 
beginning of every civil year, the most important problems 


of the city, and vote upon the plan which the city really 


wanted for their carrying out, such an assembly would have 


many of the advantages of the old town-meeting. The sugges- 
of our friends of the Municipal League. If the Commissioners wished to retain the 
present building, there would be nothing heard of its bad 
|condition. They would go to work quietly where they 
| found repairs needed and put it in a good and safe condi- 


I have been for years urging 


>? 


} 

| 
without the slightest suc- | 
| cess, a plan by which each ward should have three or four 


The | 


The woman suffragists never be- 


fore had such a strong case as they had this year. ward-meetings in the course of every year. Suppose that 





~ 


PES a a 


sig tyres 


whole tendency of events has been in their favor. They 
had only to show the desirability of doing in Massachusetts 
what has been done with so much success elsewhere, to 
have made their cause impregnable with this Legislature. 
Instead of doing this, they put forward, among some judi- 
cious advocates, a 


number of indiscreet persons, and 


admitted scatter-brains and cranks to orate on their side, 


until the lamentable impression was given that the women 


who ask the ballot are represented by wild politicians and 
sectarians. 
many of the leaders of the woman suffrage movement are 


wise, broad-minded and conservative ; and we believe that, 


if women were allowed to vote, it would be these, and not 
the cranks, who would exert a controlling influence. 


they ask, they must keep this element at the front. 


them at one of these meetings, to tell them what were his | 


We all know that this is not so; that a great | 


lf 
the woman suffragists hope to get the legislation which 


Fail- 


these spirited people in Dorchester, who are proud of their | 

. . : | 
history, called six ward-meetings every winter, one a 
month. Suppose they invited the Mayor to come before 


plans for the government of Boston. 
their 


They might ask | 


own Aldermen to attend on another. They might 


ask the Common Councilmen 
some of the School Committee 


to another, and 
The 
Board of Health would be glad to come, the Supervisor of 
Public Buildings, and the Commissioner of Parks. 
hardly be supposed that any of these officials would sniff 
at such aninvitation. 


attend on 


to come to another. 


They might not much want to come, 
but in the long run the habit would be established that 
each of the great boards would appear, if it were respect- 
fully asked by a body of citizens. 
ing were given to a report from such an official as to the 


It can | 


Suppose half the even- | 


tion. They do not wish to retain it. It is very old, they 


}say; it is a hundred years old, it cannot stand much 


longer: better take it down now while we are concerned 
with it and have something new and more in accordance 
with what we are just finishing behind it. 

Well, it is not to be doubted that their new building would 


| be in many respects of construction better and safer than 


the old. It would certainly be more splendid. and more in 
accordance with modern methods. But is that the only 
consideration ? 

We say, No, nor yet the chief consideration. What is 
most valuable in the State House of a hundred years ago— 
its history, its associations with the men of other days, 
the inexpressible, undefinable flavor of earlier times when 
life was simpler and when the name of Massachusetts stood 


for all that was noble and fine in citizenship—can never 


. . . . . * | ‘ . . 
ing to do this, they have probably killed their movement’ plans of his department; suppose the other half were given | be transferred to a new State House. Add to this, which 
in Massachusetts this year; and most men—if not most|to questions from the citizens who were present, which is a consideration rightly enough characterized as ‘ senti- 


women—will say that, a cause so presented ought to be | should be answered, face to face, by the persons best in-| mental,’ the simple, noble and dignified aspect of the build- 
killed, for the sake of example if for nothing else. 





\formed. Here would be something not equal to the town | ing and the extreme improbability that any more ambitious 
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sor will ever possess these qualities in equal measure, | a8 the key note of the purpose which I think we all mean [ have in my hand the first copy of the report of that 
successor , . ‘ . : : . ’ 2 

1 we are justified, I think, in saying that the destruction | to serve here, whatever our individual thoughts or convic- | unprecedented meeting when the clergymen of Boston 
and we are just ’ ’ "7 5 . : aid 





f the State House would bea lamentable concession to the | Hons. tried to express at once their loss in his death and_ their 
i ws ’ , ae ° -_ I 7 _- R 

jern American spirit which carries us every year Mr. Mead read this word, as follows: gratitude for his life. It was a meeting without precedent 
mode d ical } 2 d 2 : : 

further away from the ‘nobler modes of life, with sweeter Our age has been beset and inspired with the idea of per since Boston was Boston. Indeed, we should find it hard 
At . “J »} ‘ > . a — _ 7 } _ 13 . : . . 

aners, purer laws,’ which our fathers knew—the spirit | S0?* liberty Personal independence, personal liberty, indi-| to find a parallel for it in the history of any other city. As 
manners, | rik ’ ; , : vidualism, has been the great cry of our glorious a But | n ft) lder ce] yme1 f t] town, it devolved 

_ falep lita ise I t ) one oO ve order Clerg wen oO i TOWN, aevo “ ) 
of false progress, false ambition, Talise pride. think there is a reaction from that. I think we are all hearing j , re i c upon 
Cuaries A. CUMMINGS o-day, in differont voices and from different sides. cries assert- | me, with my friend Dr. Miner, to make the arrangements 


ing the necessity of something besides individual life. May it) for the occasion. You know with what eagerness people 
not mean that man, having separated himself from the false a : . 
—— ; , ; I raat — would join in that occasion at that time, when the whole 


. | | 1G : uthoritic from th yrannies i lom ns ¢ ther ages 
KEEPING LEN A authorities, from the tyrannic ind « nion f other 


how recognizes the opportunity tor larger union with his fel heart ol Boston was seeking some way ot expressing a 
ae lows, and for an authority nobler and more spiritual than that | great loss But here was more than that; here was the 
Robert Herrick, 1591 from which his fathers broke loose? It was not strange that 


determination, on the part of every person who represented 


Is this a fast to keepe Mazzini, the great apostle of liberty in the nineteenth century, i . : 
] ] should declare that the gteat need of mankind was authority the fe eling of our town, that for once it should be under- 
The larder leane - ‘a at the gteat h as authority 
, Chere is really no liberty which does not find its fulfilment and | stood that Boston stands for the highest and the best; 
And cleane seek its uttermost result in submission to larger authority 


te that there should be nothing small or hesitant in our ex- 
‘om tat of veales and sheape« ei Wes? ody oe ‘ + ; ; : ‘ 
From ‘ I Incommemorating Phillips Brooks as we do to-night, pression of our gratitude, nay, of our enthusiasm. IT called 


Is it to quit the dish added Mr. Mead, we are very fortunate in having as mem- | py rsonally upon the Catholic Archbishop, who designated 

Of fleshe, yet still bers of this club the two men whom of all others we would | Father Bodfish, as one intimately connected» with Mr. 

Po fill wish to speak for us—Dr. Hale, who knew him well his | Brooks in other times, to represent the Roman Catholic 

The platter high with fisl whole life long and was associated with him in so much, and | Church on that occasion. Archbishop Williams took the 

Is it to fast an hours Dr. Donald, who succeeded him in his great work in Bos-| pains to say to me as we parted: “1 beg you to understand 

ie venned wee. tor that Mr. Bodfish attends the meeting, not simply as Mr. 

Or sl ; na | Brooks’s personal friend, but because I have directed him 

b dasendeet tink and com FDWARD EVERETT HAL! to do so.” Ile was the official representative of the Roman 

In speaking on Sunday of the opening of this Club, 1} Catholic Church on this great occasion. I do not know 

Ni tis a fast tod | anti “The Twentieth Cent ry ( lub hopes, I suppose, to much of such matters, but 1 am disposed to think, as I said, 

Thy sheafe of wheat we threash ths eonturs [t fe established by a lance sem! that there are few parallels to such an expression of the 

. — ber of thoughtful men, whos habit is to loc k forward, and sympathy of that great Church in the life-work of a minis- 

, sa who believe that God means that His kingdom shall come. | fe? 20! of her communion. But it reminded me of the 

It is a fast from strife. Those persons join in this way who are not afraid to say | time, fifty years ago, when the bell of the Cathedral tolled 
From old debate, this, and who help where they ean.” | as the body of Dr. Channing was borne to its burial. 

And hate I pleased myself at the same -time by connecting his! That is an illustration, and the most striking, perhaps, 

lo cireumeise ‘thy life.’ | birthday of our Club with the other celebration, on Satur- | which I could give, of the tone and temper of all those 

Por Rae Spee er ana | day evening next, when the people of Dorchester mean to | Persons who in any way co-operated in that service. At the 


a tarve thy sil commemorate the establishment of the first town-meeting in | Moment, I do not think I was quite satisfied with the words 
©) Bial a Bitii., 


Not bin 5 America and the ope ning of the first public BC hool, For I | which were uttered. Words are miserable things after all; 
fancied that the T'wentieth Century Club, while it certainly | they savor of the earth and dust and time. And, in the 
| looks forward, means to preserve as well all of those insti | midst of great emotions, they always fail us. I thought it 
tutions of the past which have in them the germs of growth. | was so then. But, as I look over the report of what was 


said, with the advantage of more careful consideration of 


And that’s to keep thy Lent! 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Che twentieth century is not to begin history over again. 


It is to build upon « ld foundations. It is to blossom and | ©™ h man’s position than was possible as one sat upon the 
MECGEAL, AQUETEES AP TES Seer Oe Sas vee ear fruit for which it draws the fragrance, nay, the life, | platform, I can see that altogether there was a statement 
CENTURY CLUB, JANUARY 24, 1894. from roots which were planted long ago. | made which is not unfit to go down to posterity. The 
The first regular meeting of the Twentieth Century I need not say that, in looking forward for the work | meeting was opened by Dr. Miner, who, in very few words, 
Club, on Wednesday evening, January 24, 1894, was an| which we are to pat for I suppose this is to be a working | spoke fitly of the catholicity of the occasion and the catho- 


servance of the anniversary of the death of Phillips | .),} — we all of us here remember the inspiration and the | licity of the man. “All men were to him ag brethren, 
Brooks (January 23, 1893). Dr. Brooks was warmly in purpose which this Club would have received, in every day children of a common Father.” Dr. Warren of the great 
terested in the project of this Club when it was first} 4¢ jts life. from him who would certainly have been az firet | Methodist University then spoke of his work in education; 
broached, shortly before his death, and gave his name for president, had he lived to see its birth. Phillips Brooks | Father Bodfish, the personal friend and companion of hig 
men bership. It was felt that the Club could consecrate was one of those who had thought of such aclub as pos | young life, went back to some reminiscences of those early 
: rooms and begin its active life in no better way than by sible and desirable in Boston. In conversation among the | days and his courtesy to all other communions; | spoke of 
s commemoration of his life and character and his great | ¢,.nders of this Club, he expressed his sympathy with its | the integrity and solidity of his preparation for publie 


services in Boston in behalf of a finer public spirit and ‘ 1 


abiects. He stands to-day as the best illustration we could | *P* ech; Mr. Moxom made a tribute to his pervading and 


} gher BOC ial ideals. fj 


Lad of what we mean, when people ask us what sort of | masterful sense of God and his profound humanity ; Mr. 


The parlors of the Club, at 6 Hancock avenue, were people are interested in ou work. That is, they are those | Donald recalled some very striking reminiscences of hig 
filled with members and invited guests on this occasion; the | y4,, prize the past for what the past can tea 4 but who| Personal power; Mr. Perey Browne spoke of his friendli- 
President, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, opening with the following | 9, not care a straw for it, excepting as it can bless to-day | "°** and brotherhood ; while Mr. Gordon, who closed the 
land nmvow. , | series of speakers, said that the secret of his greatness ig 


remarks: 
EDWIN D. MEAD. It is by a sad coincidence that we meet for the first plain ; it is that he was ruled by the Christian conception 
This Club is formed for bringing into active co-opera- | time almost on the anniversary of the day which saddened sie che Mien given i Sine ae swayed him and 





men and women who are interested in carrying into | Boston by the announcement of his unexpected death. | held ite eveptns over his eative netaye. 
our literature, our art, our politics, and our soci 2 iy dere Since I knew that I was to have the privilege of sp ais W : n one rr pe = pensar were the 
, " "t ( +8 i , S ) ) , 
public spirit, and in filling our life with higher social ideals. | 1ng here to-night, I have gone back with especial interest ‘Y p\ i as = a Epi E al C) nrg the ts — Roman 
No questions are asked of those who join us, as to the way | to the memories of all the last year, and have asked myself Catholic Chur by bores igh cash ugh ¥«: Baptist ( hurch, 
el {Age AU may Sgt ago << Pi he thle | again that unanewerabl question What was the mystery the Me thodist Church, the Universalist (¢ hurc h, and both 
cial, politi al or industrial organization; it is simply ex-| of his power? I do not know what good there is in asking p! nena 6 ( se ae feels the impor- 
nected of them that they shall be actuated by this desire, | it; certainly very little good in failing to answer it. Yet| tance of statements diBering widely from each other in de- 
is because Phillips Brooks,Jwhom we meet to commemo- | the question interests us, and I cannot but hope that in tail, converging thus in recognition of the power of a creat 


1: 4 4 . 
: - , . life. And I am glad that in one little book that ree : 
rate to-night, was filled in his whole work, by these high | thinking of it, for a lew minutes, we may get some hint as . be : iat recognition 


is preserved. 


social motives, this desire to redeem society as well as the | to the work or the ins} iration of our company here, . . K ‘ 

individual soul, that we have felt that our work could have I was at Amherst last week, and [ said to one or two bi nar ® vignt, en + may tay ¥e ought a 

10 better beginning, and our rooms no better consecration, | of the bright young men there, that I was to sp ak to-night | 4880 iate this great men ais! f with : gid beginning of our 

than this observance of the anniversary of his death. upon Phillips Brooks. I said, “Ido not need to be told wore Rene. ae gina — aly + ie Club exists because 
It is with pleasure that we recall that when this Club | what people thought of him in Boston, or what was the love | in this community, in practical affairs, we propose to show 


ry whitel . we ee ey ne ee en the infinite and central value of the Idea. We are sur- 
was first proposed, now more than a year ago, he was and reverence with which he was regarded there, but I ‘ 


rounded with the smoke and dust. We' know all about 


. . . er . P + 4 . ] 1] " are whe von th | » i} ay 
warmly interested in the objects which the Club wished to | wish you would tell me here what you think of him, and 


. 1s san 1 electricity ¢ , ‘lati relies . 
serve, and gave his name for membershi To meet and | how far the power which I know he exerted here lives to- | 8t€am and cles tricity and the correlation of physic al forces. 
, an vay s ame ,) lwmbership. me § ‘ . I , 
> ; = a mom . , e ever ay the wonders wroug , se . 
nemorate his great life and personality, which had so day; and tell me why you think so.” The fine young fellow Wi very day the wonders wrought by thes powers. 
‘ to whom I said this waited a minute, and then said: “I But we propose to show that miracle still is what miracle 


remarkable a place in this city and country, is sufficient 


: ; Pe ere always has been —the triumph of spirit ove i 
us tovether: but the creat fitness of | heard him preach twice. I shall always be grateful that I) @#ways ® s I I over things, the 
7 ~ hs i} gree f 





ison for bringin 


o 


_ » ge a i . rule » [des *y what are calle ateris @ Thi 
his meeting is to be found in tl fact that he stood so did As for the secret of his power, is it not this — that rule o! the Ide L OVET h are ¢ lled material forces. rhis 
Ai; i iti vw 3 ) i le acl if “ t 8s 4 ° . . . ‘2 

¥ . | ¢ ‘ : ASSOCIi »xists cause faith ¢ > _ 
earnestly for the highest social ideals, to promote which this | he made himself one of us? He spoke as if he were a| #ssociation €x! ts because faith and hope and love over- 
ait iy i0T 3 ii ‘ ais, i ( 5 s 
ae ae c : PRT ‘ Yo eae . 7 aster all physical power, and because they can soe 
Club is established. student himself. He took our point of view, and it might | ™4 - paysss 4 a r y can so control 
, ” sics er ¢ ri ake physic: fer serve ms 
Wi isitover hale Uheeries. all cecteas men have been. ac-| hove boon ce of us who was talking to another. physic al power as to make physical power serve man and 


I was greatly touched by this, and I shall always prize | serve God. 


tuated deeply in this last time by a new and profounder | We ] no eccasion. then, to an fate an eae 
/ . e have » Occasion, “Th, £ ana ysis 0 


sense of brotherhood, by a new sense of the organic life of | this simple criticism. Another of these young men said: | 
the race, of the relations of men to each other—by a higher | “ Men went to hear him who never cared to hear any other > os : 
: yreacher—men who were not in the habit of going to daily business. That intellectual force was remarkable. 
His habits of study and his habits of utterance were such 


the intellectual force which Phillips Brooks brought to his 


principle in society than simply that of individual freedom. | | 
No man in this time carried public questions more often | chapel if they could help it.” And he said : “ It was very A th the derati f 

‘ . 4 ee |. . . > , re ¢ are as are, in a way, worth the consideration of young men. 
or more earnestly into his pulpit than Phillips Brooks; he | interesting to me to see that these men were and are pro-| % ’ ”? y g men 


j . ry | Rp > c 2 ic t 2 i . 2 j » > 
used all national occasions, like our Thanksgiving festivals | foundly impressed by what he said to them. They do not | Dut the power which made him a leader did not come from 


and Fast Day observances, for such inculcation of high | care to talk about it; they rather prefer not to talk about | intellectual force, more than it came from physical force. 
q , sd . i - > ; > hi ‘ . 
social doctriae. In looking over one of his last Thanksgiving | it. But the impression he made on them is as strong now Power came to him because he was a child of God, alive 


sermons, I find a remarkable utterance, which strikes me | as it was then.” with the life of God, who went about God’s business, 






mai: 
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because his motive was the bringing in of the Kingdom of 
God, as his daily prayer was that God’s will might be done. 


To such a son of God, it pleases God to give « mnipotence 


for the special duty next his hand. ‘The alien armies 
flee’ as he goes forward. He treads on serpents and scor 
pions, and nothing by any means hurts him. Here is the 
fulfilment of promises which have been made by thi 
highest authority which earth can comprehend, and we 


love and honor the visible illustration of such power. 


To such work as that, I hope, the Twentieth Century 


Club eonsecrates itself, or these seven years which are 


left of the nineteenth century, for the hundred years of the 


take, 


to show to the people of Boston the 


century, whose name we not in vain, we are pledged 
infinite 


Faith and Ilope and Love. 


supremacy of 
the three eternitic 


Dr. Donald’s Address will be published in next 


week’s pape 


THE COLORATION OF ANIMALS. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD Bb. POULTON’S LECTURI 


This subject of the h f 


irmonv o Joration between 
mals and their surroundings can be better studied in in 
sects than in any other class They lend themselves more 
easily and readily to the laws of Natural Selection. Their 
ratefof survival is only one per cent of the number born, 
and thus the strug@le for life is keen and rapidly renewed. 


The species is multiplied a thousandfold and exterminated 
at the same rate, as the number living remain bout 
Thus there is the 


stant. the law 


f those 


greatest opportunity for 
of Natural Selection to act in preserving the lives 
which are best adapted to their surroundings. 


Mr. Poulton then spoke of the group which h 





fC warn 


ing colors, serving as signals, that their enemies 


danger 
may beware of them. ‘This class is relatively small, but as 
their object is to attract attention, they appear to be more 
numerous than they actually are. They do not give the 
palatable food which the concealed forms give Conse 
quently, their conspicuous appearance is all the more aus 
ful quality, for their enemies thus learn the mor easily not 
to repeat the mistake of attacking them. The warning 


making 


The skunk was in 


characteristics are of various kinds, the animals 
their signal by odor, sight, and sound. 
stanced as method, the coral 


the last. 


an example of the first 


snake of the second and the rattlesnake of 


Hissing is the sound 
In the 


usually 
snake, 


a method peculiar to itse lf. It is « overed with scales which 


given by 
this 


way ot warn 


ing. Indian sound is produced by 


are keeled and toothed like a saw. The animal when irri 


tated coils its body in and out on itself, thus bringing the 
scales to bear upon each other in such a way as to produce 
a hissing sound. Thus this Indian snake and the rattle- 
snake have availed themselves of different methods in pro- 
ducing this likeness to a hiss which has more. significance 


in warning than any other sound. Some birds hiss when 


their eggs are stolen. Thus the same sound 


1s produced 


9g 
in totally different parts of the body. The cobra snakes 


warn by their position and color. Terrifving attitudes, 
conspicuous colors and warning sounds thus serve for the 
same purpose, that the animals possessing them may put 


their enemies on their guard. 
No birds have warning colors, so far as is yet known: 
some fish have them; insects certainly have them. But no 


animal, even if thus protected, really secures immunity 


from its enemies. Every animal is killed down so con- 
stantly that its numbers show an average which does not 


Natural 


characteristics of the animals which are to be warned as 


much vary. Selection acts as well upon the 
upon those which give the warning; so the development 
goes on in parallel lines. ‘The taste of the euckoo is known 
to be more blunt than that of other birds, and soit is tolled 


off to eat 
others. 


certain caterpillars which are distasteful to 


A striking example of warning coloration was shown by 
a beautiful picture of a chrysalis. This was characterized 
by having a round, protuberant, reddish knob, situated 
about on the middle of the pupa. Above this, the color- 
ing is dull and dusky; below it the pupa has a 


varnished lo yk. 


listening, 


There is an indentation at the base of 
the knob on either side. Altogether, it looks as if some 
bird might have tried this pupa for a morsel, and having 
found it unwholesome had left it in such a state as to make 
a second bird unwilling to try it. The protuberant knob 
looks like a drop of blood; the pinched appearance on 
either side is where the pupa might have been nipped ; and 
in that case, the glistening appearance would be due to the 
blood having trickled down over the surface. It thus has 
the appearance of a very unsavory morsel, which birds are 
likely to let alone. 

‘The marmoset is a good animal with which to experi- 
ment as to whether certain insects are palatable or not. 
Mr. Poulton had used one which he kept for a pet in that 
way. A white moth, nauseous to the taste, had been given 
to it and was discarded with many grimaces. A week 


later, a white moth which was not nauseous, but which re- 


COMMONWEALTH. 


sembled the first one in color, was olte red'to the marmoset, 


and he would not touch it. A similar instance was told of 
la chameleon, to which a bee had been given. ‘The chame 
|lon struck at it with its tongue, in the usual way in which 
| it would secure its food. The bee stung it, upon which 
ithe tongue was quit kly withdrawn. A week atter, an- 


lother bee was placed 


i From such experiments it wou d 


before the chameleon, put it would 


take no notice of it. At longer intervals a bee was again 


and again offered, but the chameleon remembered the one 


experience and had been completely educated from that. 


animal comes into the world without any instinct which 
leads it to avoid those forms having warning color Ir 
deed, the persistence of warning colors rests ¢ the as 
sumption that the enemy has to be ta whit to ay d them. 
¢ irel l experimen made n ch s raised in incubators 
a] w that animals con tiie 1 witl Keen sus ept 
ties but with no knowledg: 
lhese v ning color ire ot! mi w ter, Te then 
ood is* ree and pa i ‘ d y | ure ind 
t el ! eu 1 te iin whiate el ! ( ( 1) Se 
quenth ese \ ig 1 a ii miyv 
n sun e! he lowe ng ! ‘ | 4 ‘ hit mu 
" hich ead n O 8CeK Pp ace ealinpent 
In the fittl , Mr. Pou f told ] 8 
yirs es bY i I ! na i eT t 
sate ‘ i rvanisn ~ ‘ ! j i ] ~ 
} ive r n ip le w! i 1 ‘ tract ‘ a t . 
( food, and so the attention of their ene s d ted 
towat is these parts of the | uly. Phere re moths wl h 
have large wings, often ornamented with conspicuous eye 
spots. Mr. Poulton once watched a ird w ‘ 
w! ¢ attention was centered in wa h spot An 
instance of this kind may be seen in the small blue butt 
fly, Phecla I pon the hind wings a mall tails, just back 
of which are eye-lik sp ts, the body bein mall ind in 
conspicuous. The butter] has tl i tit f rubl ne the 
hind wings together, th in i mot 1 to the tails 
which makes them appear like antenna Altogether, there 
18 i represe! tat I r he i it he rm Uy he b ly 
The butterflies are often found with the tails and hinder 
part of the wings broken off, so the inference is that bi 
seize upon them and are deceived, obtaining only a_ bit of 
the wing while the insect has lost nothing vital 
The crustacea seem to be perse ite« more tha any 
other animals, and they avail themselves of the most va i 
means of defense. ‘These were vividly illustrated by man 
beautiful picture The hermit crabs make use of many 
special methods, such as placing stinging sea anemones 


| its tail. 


| it can send out 


upon the shell in which they live; also by living in coralloid 


forms; in red which have a disagreeable odor: 


sponges 
and in the tests of ascideans But most interest 
is the crab which uses its two large claws for holding small 


. } 
a with stinyving 


sea anemones. ‘These animals are furnish: 


hairs in a greater or less degree An experiment was tried 


with such acrab living in an aquarium. lhe anemones 


were pulled off, such force having to be used that the te n- 


tacles were torn apart. The crab afterwards travelled over 


carefully collected all the broken bits and held 


P } 
© Lana, 


them again in its claws. With such offensive weapons, he 
would be safe from most of his enemies. In such unions it 
s known by repeated experiment that the crustacean is 


the active partnerand begins the association 


The latter part of the lecture was given to the consider- 
¢ 


ation of ichneumon flies, which are such active enemies to 


caterpillars. They lay their eggs either within the body 
] ' ; 


or on the surface of the larve. The nourishment of the 


host is thus stolen, but not to such a degree as to prevent 


tr caterpillar from continuing to feed and going into the 


larva state. At that time the ichneumon maggots feed so 
effectively that the larva never comes to maturity. For 
the proper development of the ichneumons, only a certain 


number of eggs should be laid in each larva. Thus, any 
mark which indicates that the caterpillar bas already been 
taken posse ssion of is of advantage to the ichneumons. 
When the eggs have been deposited internally, there is a 
coazulation of the blood which makes a dark mark where 
the skin has been punctured. When the eggs are laid out- 
sije the body, such eggs are often raised on stalks and are 
b ack and shining enough to attract attention. 

Nhe lecture closed with a picture and description of a 


caterpillar singularly provided with means of defense. 


First, its general color is green; second, it can terrify its 
enemy by assuming, both by form and color, a very alarm- 
ing appearance and by flourishing whip-like processes from 
And, as if these were not enough, as a last resort 
a shower of formic acid, which is the 
In this instance it 
contains forty-five per cent of anhydrous acid. 


strongest acid secreted by any insect. 
As a con- 
sequence, when an ichneumon succeeds in its attempts 
upon this caterpillar, it is because the eggs have been 
always laid in grooves just above the head, which can not 
be reached by showers of this acid. 
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Address of J. Ev 
January 27, 1894 


irts Greene in Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, 


just before supri 


As | look from my chamber window 








at this season, a bright star appears in the pale gray sky, a 
little above the crest of a hill to the westward. \ few 
moments later | am aware of a dusky glow nearer the 
horizon, and suddenly a ea ol flashes out along the 
summit of the ] l,and flames there, red and splendid, 
while all the valley a ss which I look lies in shadow. So 
toa pre cr t observe t he were a lover of liberty und 
political progress, the institutions established here, which 
we now commemorate, might have seemed a glimmering 
point of light, suggesting hope, and as grew broader and 
‘ " s beaco nnouncing that government 
of the peo] } he 7 for the people had dawned 
pon u vO 

Mie aloes he hill-t n these winter 
u I ul t rt n ! I ! 
Ww Ww f the P echt ] That be of 

3 led on this S|} t b ra estors awred 
i ted na t ed he descendants fro1 re tt 
‘ i | ble \ t ‘ i s lig d 
a he | es . 8 I share its 
~ yy | mer s ne } ‘ 
ure the safe ! on whicl political in 8 
of New England were built, or to change the figure, they 
are the germs from which these ins itions developed. We 
may safely say, | think, that hie had the origin here. 
They were not the pric cl 1 condi s of in 
atit eo } ‘ resi ea by! s ot poi 
and act ! rmed ky | | Is rue 
nu i me hicl vive to this « 
B such comm ‘ existed kinegland a ng our 
Keltic or J nie ancest they | she s z ago 
no men n of them re I} had 

j nfl lence, Ge CBS, ] I t his 5 { the we 
since we ma be sure that ne ition characte Oo ustom 

ins tic precisely the same as it would have been 
t hat came before it had bee otl than it was, but this 

fi ce was not distinct and traceable. 

We may confidently \ here e, that the men of 
Dorchester did not opt, but cre ed hese institutions. 
Phey chose to govern themse lves in low al matters. ‘| hei 
pla rood sense which now seems to us, as it was, wisdom 
of the highest strain, prompted them to say: The source 


1] } 


of local laws and regulations shall be the stated meeting of 


tl townsmen; to see that the se re culations are observed 


and to manage our common affairs we will choose select- 


lhis action seems simple, obvious and almost in- 


evitable to us now, but these were notable and daring 


inventions then. Not less so was the third—the free pub- 
lic school, concerning which the convictions and purposes 
ef the Dorchester men were doubtless well expressed in 


the words chosen by the inhabitants of an adjoining town 
a few years late: 
They, 


rrowinyg 
eB = 


when founding a school which has grown and is 


larger, stronger, and more useful from vear to 


’ 


year, and is now, in its two hundred and forty-ninth year, 
the oldest with one exception of the distinct educational in- 
stitutions of this country, declared their motives in these 
words : “ The inhabitants of Roxburie, out of their religious 


care of posteritie, have taken into consideration how 


necessarie the education of their children in literature will 
be to fitt them tor public service both in churche and com 
suceeeding ages.” 


monwealthe in How, through this re- 


ligious care of posterity, the children of Massachusetts 


have been fitted for the public service in succeeding ages, 
history has recorded at some length, and she has not yet 
laid down her pen, but will hereafter, we doubt not, write 
much notable matter of the achievements, the wisdom and 
the civie virtue of Massachusetts men in these and later 
times. 
These colonists of Dorchester 


were statesmen—con- 


ditores imperii. It seems to me that the lexicographers 
have not sufficiently noted the distinctive difference in mean- 


I think | 


find in the usage of the best writers warrant for these defi- 


ing of the two words—statesman and politician. 
nitions: A statesman is one who, occupied with the affairs 
of government, indicates the objects to be sought and plans 
in outline the measures by which these may be gained ; the 
politician fills in the outlines of the statesman’s plans and 
attends to the detail of their execution. These terms, of 
course, are relative, not absolute. The ultimate object of 
all statesmanship and politics should be the well-being and 
| happiness of the people. Between this and the pettiest 
| activities of public life are many gradations. Some of the 
things done or attempted may seem to be ends or means, to 
be within the domain of statesmanship or of politics accord- 
ing to the point of view. Either the statesman or the poli- 
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tician may deserve honor or contempt, as his motives are/t 


pure and his prac tices honest or the reverse. 


be pre-eminent as a statesman and at the same time a con- 


i 


summate politician as was Lincoln. The statesman points 
the way, the politician avoids, removes or surmounts obsta- 


cles in the path. 


Judged by their standard, the moderator of the first 
town-meecling, the first board of selectmen, the guides ol 
public opinion amony these Dorchester colonists, were wise 
and provident statesmen, not to be lightly esteemed in com 


’ , , 
parison with more famous men of their own or other times 


Decause the communi 


, 7 . : 
y which they served was small ar 


poor. I do not much believe in the * mute inglorious Mil 
tons’; for a Milton could not be mute ; but a * village I] ump 
del "may be as strong in character, in courage and in it 
tellect as the national hero, whom the world knows and al 
his ¢ ntirymen revere. 

A mathematical pre blem which deals with inches on] 
may be as dilhicult as if its s were the Nconcelva 
stellar distances. The perplex s ol a finance n ster 
wl Is nelled to face & prosy ive defi ot some scores 
of millions, may perh aps demand no greater sagacity tl 
that which enables many a manager of a small ent t 
to make both ends meet with a revenue of a few hundreds 
Self-government or any other form of government is n 
« ind easy because a comn y is smal f it we 
so many ce nizing enter] ises Vv i ne have bee 1 
fa res No dows it of necessity become « ficult as ter 
t l irca a lthe number of pee vast What 
necessary and insures success, is that the institutions of 
government, adopted or created, shall be suited to the 
character and conditions of the people. The men of Dor 
chester saw this truth clearly, Their institutions were 
perfectly adaptei to the needs of their own time, and se 


simple and so solidly based on the facts of human nature 


and unchanging principles, as toadmit of easy and natural 


adjustment to changing conditions without danger of dis- 
turbing their sure foundations. 

Phey were not devising temporary exped ents With 
a grand confidence in the stability of their own work ey 
knew that they built for succeeding ages Let us t 
too s re that ‘they builded better that lhe new Phis 
knew that th foundations were good, and though 
they could not foresee precise ly the outlines of the super- 


and the details of its 


, its height and dimensions, 


decoration, they had no doubt that it would be a fair, 
spacious and stately building. 

The task of carrying forward the work they had so 
well begun they left without fear to the posterity, who they 
had taken vood care should be fitted for public service both 
in Church and Commonwealth in succeeding ages. 

Have we, their successors, been as wise as they? Have 
we made the most of the inheritance they. left us? We 
have raised upon their foundations a building of which we 


We 


to generation much that is stately, splendid and commodi- 


need not be ashamed. have added from 


groeneration 
ous. But have we been careful enough to ke: p the founda- 
tions sound and stable? I have feared that in these days, 


in our regard for have re- 


temporary convenience, we 
mitted somewhat of that religious care of posterity which 
is needful 


to insure the best service of the Commonwealth 


in succeeding ages. If the political education of the town- 
meeting has been so useful as philosophic historians have 
dec lared, and as those we ] ave counte d the wisest of our 
statesmen have believed, have we not 


reason to fear that 


the men of Massachusetts in the next generation, a large 
majority of whom will have had no such education, will be 
politically ignorant and incompetent, not fitted for the 
public service, in comparison with their ancestors ? 

More than half the people of Massachusetts are now 
inhabitants of cities, where the free discussion of public 
matters of a local nature by any townsman, in the presence 
and subject to the decision of all, is unknown. Our com- 
munities have become so large that town-meetings are im- 
possible. A pure democra yis unsuited to these condi- 
This is the 


have we made the best of it? 


tions. 


fact, and we must recognize it. But 


Are not representative in- 
stitutions possible, that would give us more than we now 
have of the advantages of the town-meeting? Might we 
not have large cliy assemblies—three hundred members, I 
should not think too many —closen by some system of 
proportional or equitable representation, meeting once a 
year, or oftener if special business should make it 
sary, in which the affairs of thie city should be discussed 


neces- 


and settled, the amount of appropriations and the objects 
of expenditure determined, and other regulations and ordi- 
Rances the administration being 
responsible executive oflicers ? 


enacted, confided to 


It seems to me practicable ; and among the advantages 
of such a system would be that the knowledge and discus- 
sion of public affairs would be more widely diffused among 
the people ; every young man of talent and _ political 
ambition might reasonably expect to have, in the course of 
& few years, a 


his 


place in that assembly, where he could prove 
Capacity and be in training for higher public service ; 


A man may} mem 


as now constituted; all classes, conditions and opinions | 
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, ee ; : 
he wisest and best citizens would more willingly accept }carriage and manners—something like the following, 
ership of such an asse mbly than of our ¢ ity councils | upropos of a cabman’s life -— 
“* 
| - 
j fai] “ Yes'm, this hard winter a livin’ livin’; 1 si 
would be fairly represented as they should be; the oppor- sm, § hare iter a livin’s &@ livin; and since 


tunities for rings, corruption and misgovernment would be | we're gettin’ a kind of a livin’, we don’t complain much. 


fews r. \W vt should have simply a condensed town-meet- But whi n he hear those fellers, Labor Day and at meetin’s, 
ing. | talkin’ about eight hours bein’ a full day's work, we think 


Sixteen 
Pretty bad days, some of 


I think we might also strenethen the foundations laid jcabmen could give ‘em points on a day’s work. 
| 


| some scheme of proportional | hours we call a fair day’s work. 


Dy our tathers by adopting 
representation by which the abuses and the injustices of | ‘em! Most other men work under a roof, you know, 
ht be Our | Where, if the air ’s bad, it’s warm, anyhow; but we fellers, 

| 


in fact a government | rain an’ hail, cold to freeze you, blizzards or ninety in the 


m 


our 1) 


. : ¥ } ’ 
present system of elections mis removed. 


yovernment is not now in theory o1 
f the majority. Ought it not to be made so, that the | 


shade, just live in the weather, as one may say, an’ take it 
majority might rule ? Waitin’ on the stand for a 
lhis is not a fitting occasion for fully developing this | customer ; settin’ up an’drivin’ round, up there on your 


} . - 
rvestion of it is not out of place, | Lox, just as if you was set up there for a target for the 


as it comes, the year round. 


} } } 


hoveht, but | trust the sug 


cay 
It bevomes us, however, while honoring 


our fathers for | wind to blow at an’ the storm to pelt at; an’ walkin’ up 
| 


their wisdom, to endeavor to deal as wisely with the prob- | avd down waitin’ for the customer to make calls or do shop- 


lems of our time as they did with those which confronted | P!™ 5 that’s our life. lisn’t a very gay life, is it? 
@ ** 
hem two hundred and sixty years ago. That we and ou , ‘ . 
parle 5 “Yes, I reckon the man who belongs with horses is 
osterity may be inspired by their example, we must keep > ‘sa 5 
| | | ] 
. ps . born that way. IL'’ve been round with 'em, in one way or 
their deeds and the debt we owe them in remembrance. : ore. zs 
; another, since | was a seven-year-old kid, isn’t enough 
Surely fillal reverence and gratitude should prompt the 


} ) 
Massachusetts of to-day to raise here some visible memorial 


‘0 know horses; might as well say you know folks; you've 
| got to get acquainted with every new horse, same's with a 


of the fact that the foundations of our political institutions : 
new man you meet. Horses is no more the same because 
were laid on this spot by the men of Dorchester. , , ho? 
they’re horses, than you and I's the same—beggin’ your 
Phe great architect, whose bones lie beneath the choir . . : va . 
| pardon, ma’am—because we're both folks. That's where 
of the cathedral which he built, bas for his memorial the ; , : 
; ~ }men that don’t belong with horses make their mistakes— 
ption, If vou seek a monument, look around. ‘ eS ‘ ae 
: | whippin’ a horse that needs pattin’, an’ coaxin’ a horse that 
That monument is large, stately and enduring enough for 


needs whippin’. That's the reason of half the smasrh-ups. 


ch fame as his, but how trivial is size, bow mean in | don’t believe anybody understands horses like circus 
design, how perishable in substance, compared with that folks. Wehada man in our stable that'd been in a circus, 
which should keep these men of Dorchester in perpetual) os jog talk to a horse like he was folke,an’ the horse 
He never left the stable with- 
out givin’ his horse a bit of a rubbin’ down an’ pattin’ him. 
‘Puuing the horse to bed? he called it; and said they slept 


just like kids. 


* * 
2 
think a man who's done one 
I knew a man 
ind to mankind. J once who drove a coal team an’ then tried to get service 
| 
| 


] 
rememovrance, 
; ; would seem to understand. 
Let a memorial stone be placed, bearing some such | 

| 
INSCTIPLION as Us ; | 


Here was held the first town-meeting. Here selectmen 


} 


better for it; 
were first chosen. } 


Ilere the first free public school sup | 
ported by taxation was established. | “Tt's funny that folks 


Phese, the men of Dorchester gave to Massachusetts | kind o’ drivin’ is all right to do another. 


Che fabric of American liberty is their monument. as a private coachman. ‘They never asked him anythin’ 


except was he ‘ used to horses’; an’ he said he was, an’ 


|wot the situation. An’ the second time he took out the 


A WINTER FANCY. 


carriage, the horses —they was full bloods — shied, an’ 


| tore away, an’ smashed everythin’ to flinders, an’ broke bis 


BY VIRGINIA FRANKLYN. 


: | employer's leg. 
Against the pane the snow drifis fast; 


** 

“ A man sees queer things down among horses. Would 
you believe I saw a horse sold eight times in two hours? 
He was a gypsy-like man, 
and he'd picked up somewhere a horse that looked the 
handsomest beast you ever saw; teeth all right, legs all 
But he was broken-winded — bad. 
Well the fellow would walk his horse up and down near a 
sales-stable ; an’ when he saw any one comin’ to the stable 
that he thought looked green enough to suit him, he’d show 
the horse, an’ tell a pitiful story of how be had to sell him 
that day, to get money to get home to his rick wife; an’ 
Eight men bought 
Minute a man tried him, he'd find out 
Then he'd bring him back; an’ the 


‘Lhe cold night wind goes sobbing past. 

Alone | sit, and close my eyes, 

And think, and long for summer skies. 7 ; 

11 ; sited Of course it was a skin-game. 
jave a Vision—strangely sweet— 

A field of waving summer wheat . 

Jills clothed in green from top to base ; 

A silver lake, across whose face 

The b while to and fro 

The white swans slow and stately go. 

An orchard all aflush with bloom ; 

A dark wood, and within its gloom 

A thrush that sings once and again 

lis madly sweet ecstatic strain; 

z wi pgp a by allel ‘ — and strong, | he'd offer him for seventy-five dollars. 

And ail the air is filled with song. } 

How the birds sing! And well they may! : 

Who would not sing on such a day ? about his 

O world so fair, O life so dear, gy psy’d swear he hadn’ known anythin’ about it; an’ he’d 

Just now God’s heaven itself seems near! 


right, coat like satin. 


veeZe MIAKCS stiles, 


him in two hours. 


wind. 


say he couldn't afford to buy him back altogether; but he 
The dream is past; I wake alone ; 
L hear the cold wind’s angry moan ; 
And sob aloud, “* Be 
Most vracious Lord, our life’s sweet spring.’ 


c 


wanted to do the square thing, and he'd give back fifty of 
the seventy-five dollars, an’ take his chance of sellin’ the 
owilt to Uring, Seven out o’ eight men took his offer; he 
But the 
eighth, he was game; an’ he stuck to bis bargain, an’ led 
the horse off. ‘If I can’t cure him I can kill him!’ — he 
says —an’ off he went, the gypsy-like feller follerin’ him 
all down the street, a-beggin’ him to sell back the horse. 
| But he didn’t. 


| horse again. 


a makin’ twenty-five dollars every time — see? 
Harper's Bazar. : 


FLEETING SHOWS. 








FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A CABMAN. 
7 

To paraphrase Lowell's well known lines, it was a case “ The thing I remember best since I’ve been drivin’? 

of some fulks bored without, and just some others bored Well, ma’am, it was one night there was a great ball at a 

within. ‘The cabman, pacing up and down before the door dewatewn ball, th wet es lee ee ak waa you se; 

within which the good Doctor had just disappeared on an the snow chokin’-thick, an’ the wind with an edge on it like 


There was a young lady had ordered a carriage 
I was there on the stroke; an’ 
ma’am, that young lady, an’ the old lady with her, came 


} 


errand of medical merey, and the Temporary Incumbent 


; ; a razor. 

f his ortable cou, é, e% i : ’s companionship - atid 
of his comfortable coupé, earning an hour's comps P| from us, just at midnight. 
with the Doctor by sharing his rounds, both settled them- 


1 f 7 . iil . ¢ ime 9 ® ° Py ° Py 
selves for lung and idle waiung. | out o’ that ball an’ got into my carriage at just fen minutes 
" of siz in the mornin’! Never sent down a word —an’ she 


It occurred to the Incumbent, whose unconventionality | might have, so easy !— that she was a-goin’ to be so late ; 
was all too frequently something past all whooping, that | then I could ’a’ taken the horses under cover, an’ myself, 


she had never been privileged to view life through a cab- | too, that awful night; but let us freeze there, a-waitin’ from 


man’s eves. Ifshe has one penchant above another, it isto | one minute to the next; an’ when she came out — at ten 
‘How 


slow these drivers are in gettin’ up to the door!’ —she 


look out on this queer and complex world from as many dif- | minutes of six —what do you suppose she said? 


ferent as possible. Here was her chance. 


Wherefore she lowered the glass of the cab window; and 


siandpoints 
says; an’ me with my hands almost froze to my reins, and 
with the prefatory remark, which in the ears of the un- | the poor horses so stiff they could barely lift a leg! — I saw 


initiated she has learned will account for many eccentrici- 
ties—*“ You 


ceeded to lure frora her not unwilling 


all about that young lady’s grand weddin’ in the papers, 
An’ I says, ‘[ don’t wish her much 
joy!’—1I says, ‘No lady. deserves joy, who hasn’t one 


know I’m a newspaper woman!”—she pro’ that same winter. 


interlocutor—a trig, 
ounce of pity in her careless heart for a freezin’ man an’ 
as Dorotuy Lunpr. 


well-spoken, well-set-up young fellow, whose erstwhile OC- | 
cupation of riding-school-groom had left many traces on | freezin’ horses 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


{ From Dr. Holmes’s Poem in the Atlantic Monthly.) 
Ile rests from toil; the portals of the tomb 


Close on the last of those unwearying hands 
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its limitations. 
| fact 
' 


For it is always desirable to emphasize the Her plea for self-expression in music on the child’s part 


that such criticism has its limitations. There is al-| as an exemplification of the kindergarten training, is par- 
| ways danger that the enthusiastic student of the text, look- | ticularly timely, now that interpretation (or mis-interpreta- 


ing at it from the purely historical point of view, will for-| tion!) has crowded original composition almost to the wall. 





: 
q 


That wove their pictured webs in history’s loom, 


lich with the memories of three distant lands. 


A nobler task was theirs who strove to win 
The blood-stained heathen to the Christian fold, 
To free from Satan’s clutch the slaves of sin; 


Their labors, too, with loving grace he told 


Halting with feeble step, or bending o’er 
The sweet-breathed roses which he loved so well, 
While through long years his burdening cross he bore, 


From those firm lips no coward accents fell. 


A brave, bright memory! his the stainless shield 
No shame defaces and no envy mars! 
When our far future’s record is unsealed, 


His name will shine among its morning stars 
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ENGLISH PROFIT-SHARING. 

PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOR QuEstTiION. By T. W 
With an introduction by Sedley Taylor 
Scribner’s Sous: New York. 


Bushill 
Imported by ¢ 

The author of this book is one of the members of a firm 
in England, which a few years since admitted its workmen 
to a participation in its profits. The volume is a plain, 
simple and very interesting account of the working of the 
plan. 

The general method is the same as that followed in 
similar industrial experiments, with only such modifications 
as the nature of the business and certain peculiarities of 
disposition on the part of the proprietors have suggested. 

One of these peculiarities appears to be the larger liber- 
ality of the members of the firm. This is evinced in the 
fact that the net profits after the division of the designated 
portion among the workmen is somewhat less than was 
realized before the change took place. Of this the writer 
does not complain, nor does it cause him any disappoint- 
ment or discouragement. 

It has usually been the case that in admitting the 
workmen to ashare in the profits of a business, there has 
been such an addition of interest and co-operation on the 
part of the laborer, an increase of industrial effort, a dimi- 
nution of the cost of superintendence, and an increased 
carefulness respecting leakage and waste, both of machin- 
ery and materials, that the residuejcoming to the proprie- 
tors has been even greater than the whole individual profit 
previously. That this is not exactly the case here indicates 
not any lack of interest or enthusiasm on the part of the 
workmen, but, as just intimated, a more generous spirit on 
the part of the members of the firm and a disposition to 
test most completely the general principle. 

Besides the division of the profits there is provision for 
retaining on interest a portion of the dividend assigned to 
each profit sharer, with the privilege of investing it in stock 
of the concern. ‘There are also some other features look- 
ing to the benefit of the workmen. 

While it is not likely that profit-sharing can be made 
applicable to all kinds of business, or that it is adapted to 
all kinds of laborers — perhaps to only a small minority — 
it has, at least, in most of the instances where it has been 
fairly tried, issued in the happiest results, and its adoption 
may, no doubt, be extended to many establishments to 


great advantage. Geo. M. STEELE. 





THE GosPEL AND Irs EARLIEST INTERPRETATIONS. A Study of 
the Preaching of Jesus and its Doctrinal Transformations in 
the New Testament. By Orello Cone, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: New York. 
Protestantism has considered scriptural teaching from 

two points of view; perhaps it might be more accurate to 


say, according to two different methods. 


The earlier Protestantism, accepting every word of the | 


Bible as directly inspired, avoided obscurantism. It took 


every statement in its plain, literal meaning, and, holding 


firmly to the idea of a systematic theology as actually for- | 


mulated by the entire Scriptures, built up such a theology 


on an absolutely literal basis, refusing all attempts to take | 


the words or statements as ‘ figurative’ or ‘ poetic ’ or ‘ sym- 
bolic.’ Then came in the other method, that ‘rationalized’ 
miracle, ‘symbolized’ hard sayings, and bowed out exe- 


getical difficulties as ‘oriental imagery’ or ‘ poetical con- 


ceptions.’ 


Modern Biblical criticism, it would seem, reverts to the 


earlier method, though it has changed the hypothesis. It 


insists that the writers said what they meant to say, and 
believed what they said, and that their words must be ac- 


cepted in their obvious meaning. 


a completely developed scheme of systematic theology. 


It rejects, however, 
plenary inspiration and the conception of the Bible as 


get that, after all, this isa purely intellectual inquiry, sub- | 


ject to a scientific method that cannot go beyond the range 
of the five 


boundaries, but exalted out of its proper sphere when it is 


senses; of undoubted value within its own 


made the sole test of eternal truths. Moreover. one must 
not be too hasty in discrediting the assumption of figura- 


| tive speech. Pu-hed unduly, this may become ab-urd, and 


leads to a mythology in place of a religion, but its claims 
| are at least entitled to attention. 


| | Starting with the assumption that the teachings of Jesus 


become distorted, exaggerated and more or 


ceived by the New Testament writers, Dr. Cone passes on 


to show from that point of view, how Paul, in his utter 


break from Judaism, magnified ‘the curse of the law’ out 
| of its due proportions, and, unable with all his zeal to es- 
cape from the Jewish bent of his mind, thought less of a 


union in spirit with Christ than of a ‘redemption’ from 


the obligations of the law; emphasizing justification by 


faith somewhat at the expense of good works: how later 


writers toned down this Jewish strain under the influence 


of Alexandrian speculations ; how the Johannine transfor- 


mation brought in a more spiritual cones ption of Jesus, 
| based hore Upon love than upon faith tl. @., ‘faith’ as the 
author holds Paul to have conceived it), making more of 
the personality of Christ, while at the same time it tended | 


to remove him from the 


that led towards Gnosticism, whose key-note was knowledge 


rather than faith or love, to be combated by the anti- 


Gnostic interpretation; while, later, the * hope deferred’ 


of the second coming found its despairing and wrathful 


}expression — wrath at the persecutors and backsliders 


who brought tribulation upon the Church in the Jewish 
Christian Apocalypse that culminates in the Book of Reve 
lation. 

Such is the 


length, with abundant quotations and citations ; 


view that the author develops at mach 


all being, 


as has already been implied, on the purely historical plane. 
How far, from that point of view, Dr. Cone’s deductions 
are tenable must be left to experts in Biblical criticisin to 
determine. The clear light of scientific inquiry dispels 
many a misty speculation and checks a tendency to indulge 
in fanciful exegesis. This must be welcomed by any one 
who believes that reason and religion are friends, not ene- 
mies, and that the Truth reveals itself more fully the more 
carefully it is interrogated. If there are certain points on 
which this critical, historical method makes no clear deliv- 
erance, it must be repeated that there are other lines of 
investigation, methods akin to experiment rather than 
argument, that must supplement its work. Life must 
interpret life, and it remains true that ‘spiritual things 
must be spiritually discerned.’ Critic and mystic agree on 
the fundamental statement that all diversities of interpre- 
tation, even though one holds them to be aberrations and 
misconceptions, still show a loyalty to Jesus. All make 
Him their central figure, and a return to the actual teach- 
ings of the Master, so greatly to be desired, is not a return 
to any coldly logical ‘system of belief’; it is a return, in 
joy and in peace, to Him. 

The book contains an index of quotations from the New 
Testament as well as an index of subjects. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION AND Musica ART. By Edith V. Eastman. 
Boston: Damreli and Upham. 


Miss Eastman’s little volume, though dealing more ex- 


tion of the general ‘ art-spirit’ as a force for finer lives and 
a more refined social order. This ‘art-spirit’ she holds to 
be “the one spark of the Divine that never dies”; and de- 


clares that “any one who probes beneath the surface of 





| conventionality and the crust of society, must find that it 
| is true, and join with me in wishing that this precious germ 
might be nourished and tended as a means towards solving 
| the terrible social problems which are now staring usin the 
| face.” 
Her conception of music is a wide one, dealing with the 
| tones of the speaking no lexs than with those of the singing 
voice, and making much of ‘the harvest of a listening ear,’ 
| though she carefully guards her theories from fanciful ex- 
aggeration, laying down very decidedly the limitations of 
| music as an art; and, while leaving behind the glorification 
| of mere technic, she stops short of the claims of the Roman- 
tic School, declaring that music is not really articulate nor 
phonetic. Yet she a certain connection between 
sound and color, and claims to have actually seen color as a 


admits 


result of music; once, when the pages of a book turned 


| rose-color; and again, when a valley “seemed filled with a 


violet mist.” 


She praises the methods of a conservatory or academy 


| rather than those of private instruction, and her sketch of | Sense, is now ready. 
Dr. Cone’s work is in complete accord with this modern | conservatory routine may well prove useful to any student 


school of criticism; it shows its strength and it also reveals | contemplating such a course. 


less miscon- | 


purely human sphere; a tendency | 


plicitly with music, is really a plea as well for the inspira-| 


The list of books on music and the many citations from 


| musical authorities give the book its value as a work of 
| 


| reference; while its general style suggests that of Lucy 
| Crane, whose Art and the Formation of Taste sprang, it 

might seem, from a kindred inspiration, the desire to bring 
| true art into vitalizing touch with the things of every-day 
| life. 


this, as Miss 


There is something of the old Greek education in all 
the Greek made 
| beauty almost his religion, Miss Eastman only pleads for 


Eastman hints; but where 


art as a preparation for religion; a means of attuning the 


senses to a receptive condition. Her book is at once a 
| rational, sensible, inspiring and uplifting plea for art as a 
| real factor in spiritual life. It is a part of that new art-im 
pulse that America seems to be feeling as the nineteenth 
century draws towards its close; and if, in this season of in- 
dustrial depression, America shall learn that there are more 
pree jous possessions than those ‘ things that the Gentiles 
seek,’ a genuine art and a more spiritual religion may be 
the blessings won after a long night-wrestle with what may 
prove in the outcome to have been an angel 


The 


} 
| tops to the leaves. 
' 


in disguise. 


book is prettily bound in red and gold, with gilt 


An INTRODUCTION TO 


THE ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE By St 
George Mivart 


Boston ttle, Brown & Co 
St. George introduction to the 


Mivart now needs no 


| intelligent American reader, who will be pleased to learn 

of the issue of this new work. The previous volume, 
| Types of Animal Life, has received much attention and 
| has been exceedingly popular, albeit it is said thatthe Pops 
| has proscribed it to those of the true faith. The new work 
is indeed very recent, having been issued by Little, Brow: 
& Co. since the beginning of the year. 


The of the 


which the author sought for a long time a collaborateur 


scheme 


work is a novel one, and one i: 


but, finding no one to assist ventured alone 


and presents his book modestly and with evident desire t 


him, he has 


aid in the education of mankind. It is the intention of 
the work to introduce the student, in a philosophical way 
to the elements of all the science es, not forgetting those 
which pertain to the mind, psychology and logic; and t 


this end there is first a consideration of mathematics, 


which is the foundation upon which all other sciences rest. 
The author gives a simple discussion of the science, pro- 
ceeding from the lowest propositions into which number 
can enter, to geometric or algebraic theorems of some com- 
plexity, the whole by a very natural series of simple steps. 

Next in order come the elements of mechanics, which 
are almost as universal in their application as are the 
truths of mathematics. 


mind deals 


with number, space and direction, and mechanics considers 


In mathematics, the 


the more complex elements of time, motion and force. 
Dependent upon the latter ccme the physical forces, in 
| which the elements of physics are given in a very compre 
hensive way. A survey of the actual world about us gives 
evidences of the application of the forces which have been 
discussed and also the remains of life, and the transition to 
living forms is by no means a forced one. From animals 
to man and from man to mind follow next in order, com- 
pleting the chain. 
The work is of great interest. It is simple in style and 
| preserves an easy gradient throughout its progression. It 
is worthy the attention of thinking men. 








NOTES. 

Of Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel, an authoritativ: 
note upon its character says that it is to reopen no religious 
controversy, nor stir any social discussion, but will be 
simply a study of female character, bearing as a title th 
name of its heroine. Mrs. Ward is at the present moment 
busily adding the finishing touches to her work, which is 

expected to leave her hands in a month’s time, and to 


reach those of the public during the first week in April. 


Dr. A. Conan Doyle now says that the agent who sold 
his stories for £25 to Messrs. Lovell & Co. was no agent 


of his. 


seem to have cause for complaint. 


In this case the publishers as well as the author 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons present an interesting list of books 
The renewed interest in 
the writings of Thomas Paine, which has followed upon 
the publication of his biography by Moncure D. Conway, 
has led to the preparation of a new and full edition, Mr. 
Conway is now making researches in Paris, where certain 


for publication early in the year. 


of Paine’s works were alone published, and at least twenty 
new essays will be included in this edition. The work will 
be issued in four octavo volumes and will be arranged 
|chronologically. The first volume, embracing the years 
1774-9, and including the famous pamphlet on Common 
The same publishers announce vol- 
umes III. and IV. of The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
edited and annotated by Paul Leicester Ford. Another 
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book of interest is the Life and Correspondence of Rufus 
King, by his grandson, Dr. Charles R. King. A work of 
solid value is the life of Cromwell by Samuel H. Church, 
which airas to show his influence upon the history of his 

Stopford A. Brooke, who is an able student of Eng- 
lish literature, bas a new volume on Tennyson, and Prof. 


George L. Raymond of the College of New Jersey gives us 
a volume of esthetics called Art in Theory. Students of 


early modern English will be interested in the study of 
Piers Plowman by J. J. Jusseraud, author of The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare, etc. The popularity 
of Leslie Stephen's essays, Hours in a Library, is shown 
by the necessity of a third edition, which will be in three 
volumes, in somewhat cheaper form than previous editions. 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s first ghost story appears in the 
Febr With her usual skill Miss 
Wilkins has taken the simplest materials, a little child who 
rattles her age in tomb-stone fashion as “six years, three 
ths and five day,” with her doll and her book, and 
woven a tale which for hair-raising, blood-curdling quality 


ary issue of Romance. 


vies with the most lavish use of haunted chambers at mid- 
lanking chains, tall, shadowy figures, or any of the 
sual implements of ghost recitals. 

Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey, edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Lewis E. Gates, Instructor 
English in Harvard University, is announced by Messrs. 

G « Co. Jeffrey's essays are historically important as 

work of the most popular literary critic of his day. 

Che selections offer in convenient form such parts of these 

essays as seem most characteristic or permanently valuable. 

hey include his early notices of the anonymous Waverley 


Novels, his review of Byron’s Childe Harold, his famous at- 
Wordsworth, his defense of Keats, etc. The 
notes explain obseure allusions and comment on Jeffrey's 
ns and methods as a critic. The book as a whole is 

to serve as an introduction to the historical study of 
erary criticism, 


Ks on 


meant 


Che late Henry Pettitt, the dramatist, sold his first play 

i five-pound note. During the last years of his life he 
said to have enjoyed an income equal to that of the Arch- 
p of Canterbury. He was the son of a civil engineer 
his own resources at 


He was an unsuccessful actor, tried 


i birmingham, and was thrown on 
of thirteen. 

hand at story-writing, obtained a place as a clerk and 
ind was dismissed for inattention, and served as assistant 
rin a London school, before taking up the profession 


ge \ “it a 
piay-writing, 


Masu 


The Harpers have in press the second and third volumes 

rations and Addresses of the late George William Cur- 
tis, edited by Charles Eliot Norton. The second volume 
deals with subjects bearing on Civil Service Reform, which 
was so dear to Mr. Curtis’s heart, and for which he did so 
much splendid and disinterested work. The third and last 
volume is composed of historical and memorial addresses, 
including the one on James Russell Lowell delivered in 
1892. A carefully prepared index accompanies this 
volume. 

The news of the suicide of Katherine Fennimore Wool- 
son has not surprised Americans in London, who have seen 
Harold 
Frederic writes that friends of his who met her in. Venice 
last autumn reported that she seemed greatly changed 
and gave them the impression of a slightly unbalanced 
mind. 


her on the Continent during the past year or so. 


A novel that has made quite a success in England 
where it has passed through several editions, has the curios. 
ity-arousing name of Ships that Pass in the Night. The 
author is Beatrice Haraden. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will 
publish the book in this country. 

The German Emperor has refused to sanction the award 
of the Schiller Prize for the best German drama written 
during the past three years. . It was given by the commit- 
tee to Ludwig Fulda for his The Talisman, a play founded 
on Hans Christian Andersen's The Emperor's New 
Clothes. The drama is a satirical attack on the Divine 
Right, and comes dangerously near being a caricature of 
the medieval young ruler, who considers that it is calcu- 
lated to disparage royalty in the eyes of tbe people. Fulda 
is one of the most graceful of the younger German poets. 

This from The Lounger, in The Critic: A well-known 
writer of humorous prose and verse was talking with a 
bibliomaniac, a day or two ago, when the latter said: “ By 
the way, I am collecting first editions of American authors. 
I want to add your first book to my collection. Have you 
any copies of the first edition?’ “ Yes,” answered the 
author, “I have all of them!” 

The original of ‘ Dodo,’ in Mr. Benson’s novel of that 
title, is Miss Margot Tennant, daughter of Sir Charles 
Tennant, who owes his baronetcy to Mr. Gladstone, and 
who has recently been appointed by the latter to the post of 


trustee of the British Museum, and is the head of the great 


chemical firm which boasts of the loftiest chimney in Scot- 
land. His country seat, The Glen, is exquisitely situated 
on the banks of the Quarl, near Peebles. Another of his 


daughters is married to Lord Ribblesdale, the good-looking 
Master of the Queen's Buckhounds. Miss Tennant enjoys 
the personal acquaintance not only of the Czar, but also 
of Emperor William. It was when the latter was last in 
London that she made a wager that she would force him to 
speak to her, and by a clever manceuvre she succeeded in 
doing so while riding in Rotten Row. So pleased was he 
with the acquaintance thus formed that he subsequently 
waltzed several times with her at the state ball at Bucking- 


ham Palace. 


Mr. Zangwill’s new novel is to be ealled The Master. 
It apparently covers a wide field, for it opens in a wood- 
land settlement in the Far West and transfers its characters 
to the height of a London season. 


It is fifty years since Maurice Jokai published his first 
play, The Jew’s Son, when he was no more than seventeen 
years old; and, as if to celebrate his jubilee, Messrs. Law- 
rence & Bullen have just issued an English translation of 
Eyes Like the Sea, one of the best-reputed of his novels. 
It is said that, during his fifty years of literary activity, 
Jokai has produced no fewer than one hundred novels, 
and that so great is his popularity among his own people 
that his first half-share in the profits of a collected edition 
of his works just issued amounts to some £7500. 

Arthur Waugh writes from London to the Critic that 
Mr. Thomas Hardy has collaborated with the Hon. Mrs. 
Henniker, sister of Lord Houghton, the present Viceroy 
of Ireland, in a short story which is to appear during 
February in the pages of a London weekly newspaper. It 
is said by those who know that the new tale approximates 
Tess in the fearless fashion in which it approaches a certain 
side of the sexual question, and that the denouement of 
the story presents another facet of a problem suggested by 
a certain very bold passage in Mr. Gilbert Parker's ‘Tres- 
passer. And Harold Frederic writes to the Times to 
say: Asa daughter of the late Lord Houghton, the lady 
has a certain hereditary claim to politeness at the hands of 
literature, but the whole reading world will be entitled to 
be annoyed at a master like Hardy devoting his great 
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satirical statement: “ The real truth is far more cruel, 


M. Renan talks of only twelve centuries as being enough 
for the purpose, in order to keep up our spirits.” An 
illustration of the exhaustive work by which the great 
lexicon has profited is to be seen in the fact that the word 
Académie, which occupies fifty lines in the Dictionnaire de 
I’ Usage, fills ten of the double column pages of the Dic- 
tionnaire Historique. 


Prof. W. M. Sloan of Princeton College, who has been 
for several years past gathering material for a complete and 
exhaustive Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, has almost finished 
the writing of the work. It will be published serially in 
The Century, beginning with the November number. 

Brentano's Book-Chat has been incorporated with the 
Literary News, and some of its important features will be 
added to this publication. A list of the newest French 
and German books is an addition to the Survey of Books 
for the Month which has formed a valuable feature of the 
Literary News. 

Judge Charles Gayarré, the Louisiana historian, cele- 
brated his eighty-ninth birthday on the 9th inst. Among 
the treasures of his ¢ottage on North Prieur street, in the 
French quarter, are autograph letters from Bancroft, Long- 
fellow, Prescott, Dr. Holmes, Fennimore Cooper, Francis 
Parkman, Duyckinek, Loring, Gilmore Simms, Paul Ham- 
ilton Hayne, Lyman Draper, Jefferson Davis and other 
distinguished men of letters, with all of whom Judge 
Gayarré was on terms of intimate personal acquaintance. 
Judge Gayarré was elected to the United States Senate as 
long ago as 1835, but owing to ill-health was unable to 
take his seat. His health has never been good since that 
time. 

Mrs. E. D. E, N. 


seventy-fourth birthday. 


Southworth has just passed her 

She is in fairly good health, and 
may live to have her years equal in number her eighty 
novels. It is hardly likely that she will write another 
book, though her mind is still active and fertile in inven- 
tion. 


Mr. E. F. Benson, author of Dodo, a son of the Arch- 





talents to an incongruous partnership of this kind. 


If the report from London is to be credited, Mr. George 
Augustus Sala’s autobiography is soon to be given to the 
public. 
and varied experience as Mr. Sala, and has known so many 
people worth knowing, cannot fail to be full of interest. 


The memoirs of a man who has had such a rich 


A petition for the removal of the duty on books printed 
in the English language is being circulated throughout the 
country, and will be sent to both houses of Congress. It 
claims that such duty, as provided both by the existing and 
the proposed tariff laws, is wrong in principle, a tax upon 
knowledge and a hindrance to the growth of intelligence, 
and that its continuance is unworthy of a free and enlight- 
ened people. 

The manuscript of Tennyson's first book, Poems of Two 


mouths ago, for about $2,500 and held by them at $3,500, 
has been repurchased by Macmillan & Co. of New York 
for their Cambridge firm, Macmillan & Bowes, from whom 
Dodd, Mead & Co. originally purchased it. What the 
English publishers paid for it is not known, presumably 
something less than $3,500, nor is it stated whether they 


fate will probably be the shelves of the British Museum. 


The long and happy wedded life of Gen. Lew Wallace 
is, it seems, founded upon a pretty romance. He was but 
nineteen years old when serving his country in the Mexi- 
can war. A comrade talked much of a certain Susan Els- 
ton, who lived in his home town, Crawfordsville, Ind., and 
young Lieut. Wallace in consequence became enamored 
of a girl whom he had never seen. As soon as he left Mexico 
he journeyed to Crawfordsville,made Miss Elston’s acquaint- 
ance, and three years later they were married. Mrs. Wal- 
lace is described as slight and of medium height, with regu- 
lar features and beautiful brown hair, which is now tinged 
with gray. She has been all her life an omnivorous reader 
and at her best is a witty and brilliant conversationalist. 

Miss Nora Perry thinks that her poems, ‘ Wendell 
Phillips’ and ‘Cressid,’ represent her best work. The 
former was written from stress of personal feeling; the 
latter was born of a lyric impulse which took possession of 
the writer. 

The London Times is pleased to approve of Prof. 
Norton’s editing of Lowell’s Letters, and concerning the 


which the language possesses.” 


of its famous Dictionnaire Historique de la Langue Fran- 
caise a little less than fifty years ago. A few weeks since 
it finished this exacting A! 








Brothers, which was bought by Dodd, Mead & Co., a few | 


bought it for themselves or for a customer. Its ultimate | 


bishop of Canterbury, writes from Athens, Greece, to in- 


| quire of The Critic what constitutes copyright in America. 
| An authorized edition of his book was issued in New York 
| by the Appletons, and an unauthorized one by a Chicago 
| house; and Mr. Benson wishes to know whether the mie- 
| prints in the latter entitle the publisher to call it a copy- 
| right edition. Another correspondent writes to the same 
number of The Critic to ask, apropos of a new (Chicago) 
edition of Rossetti’s House of Life, whether “a dead 
author has no rights which enterprising publishers are 
bound to respect. ” 


Mrs. Brookfield, who will be remembered by readers of 
the early numbers of Scribner’s Magazine as the inspirer 
and recipient of some delightful letters from Thackeray 
published therein, has been preparing for the public some 
reminiscences of Tennyson. Mrs. Brookfield is described 
as a beautiful old lady with charming manners. She isa 
cousin of the Hallam who lives in Tennyson’s In Memo- 
riam, and she is the mother of the member of Parliament 
| for Rye, and of the clever actor, Charles Brookfield. 

The Mrs. Singleton, who was married last week to Sir 
Philip Currie, the British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
is the lady who has published a book or two of graceful 
verses under the name of Violet Fane. 

What is believed to be the last letter written by Lord 
Byron is published in Harper’s Magazine for February, 
in connection with the sketch of Lord Byron and the 
| Greek Patriots, by Rev. Dr. Henry Hayman, late Head- 
| master of Rugby. 





The American Constitution as a development from the 
| historic past is the subject of Dr. C. Ellis Stevens’s forth- 
| coming book, Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States, The author does not agree with the late Douglas 
| Campbell in his extreme theories as to Dutch influences in 
| America. 

Admirers of the graceful stories by the English author, 

| Miss Mary Frances Peard, will be pleased with a new story 
by her to appear in Harper’s Franklin Square Library 
this week. Its title, The Swing of the Pendulum, is sug- 
gestive. A summer excursion in Norway is part of its 
|action, and there are many incidental pictures of Scandi- 
| navia. 

The two daughters of Alma-Tadema, the artist, have 
united in preparing a pretty love-story for a future num- 


letters themselves it says that “ They may perhaps come to| ber of Harper, one of them having been the writer of the 
be remembered among the half-dozen treasures of this order | 


story, while the other is the illustrator. 


A curious illustration of one ugly phase of modern 


| 
The French Academy began work upon the first letter | literature is offered by an author writing to one of the 


| London newspapers. “ There is too ready a tendency,” 
he says, “when the wholesome and cleanly does not ‘ catch 


A few years ago M. Renan ‘on’ for the novelist to venture on the questionable. I was 
told his countrymen that the Academy would be complet- 
ng its great work about twelve hundred years from that | a novel ‘ with a little dirt in it,’ and [ know others who 
time; and M. Bergerat made this comment on Renan’s | have had similar offers.” 


myself, not long ago, offered a good price if I would write 
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. A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 
Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind. 
Tennyson. 
Sunpay, Feprvary 5. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
S. T. Coleridge. 
Monpay, Fesrvuary 5. 
For little souls on little shifts rely, 
And coward arts of mean expedients try ; 
The noble mind will dare do anything but lie. 
Dryden. 
Turspay, Fesrvary 6. 
True love’s the gift which God has given 


To man alone beneath the heaven. 


Scott. 
WepDNESDAY, Fesrvary 7. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into nothingness. 
Keats. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvuary &. 
Unchanged within to see all changed without 
Is a blank lot and hard to bear, no doubt. 

i. ee 
Fripay, Fesrvary 9. 


Coleridge. 


Then cometh happy life again, 
That payeth well our toil and pain 
In that sweet hour, when all our woe 
But as a pensive tale we know. 
William Morris. 





DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 





ADDRESS OF MRS. WILLIAM LEE, REGENT, AT 


FIRST STATED MEETING, JAN. 25, 1894. 


THE 


Members of the General Society of the Daughters of the 
Revolution—now first met as a State Society—in the name 
of the parent Society—Greeting ! 

I am proud to stand here, where all present are lineal 
descendents of Patriots, as your servant, and I promise 
while occupying this position as your Regent, to devote the 
best of my power, strength and ability toward making this 
organization worthy of its ancestry and its objects. But 
this I cannot do alone. You each have an important part 
in letting me feel you appreciate my efforts, that your sym- 
pathy is with me in the work and that you all stand read) 
to aid me in making this Society all that the General Soci- 
ety expect it will be. 

At the celebration of the Battle of Bunker Hill, when 
the Massachusetts Society of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution was organized—cradled in the same Old South 
Meeting House where was cradled our Country’s Liberty 
—our President in her address remarked: “ From all over 
these United States we look to you in New England as to 
the Fatherland . there is seldom a paper of appli- 
cation presented to this Society without finding here at 
least one line of the applicants ancestry 


80 you 
daughters of New England on New England soil should be 
our main-stay in the Council Chamber as your ancestors 
were in our Country's first need and in her every struggle.” 

Let us then strive to reach and to be worthy of this 
position accorded to us. Let us do our utmost for the 
welfare and extension of the Society and cause Massachu- 
setts in this organization to attain the proud pre-eminence 
which the Commonwealth sustains among her sister states, 
who by their union and accord make possible the United 
States—Our Country! Not demanding recognition by ex- 
clusiveness and arrogance, but by our usefulness and wis- 
dom in council maintaining the reputation acquired by our 
forefathers ; for, thanks to those brave heroes, we are the 
peer by birthright of any sovereign on the throne, however 
exalted, so do not need to create an aristocracy nor form a 
mutual admiration society. 

But there should be a social element, although second- 
ary in importance, and from the Chapters that we hope 
will soon spring up in every town, village and hamlet 
throughout New England, we trust will be generated a 
feeling of friendship among its members that will spread 
throughout the State Society and permeate it with the 
spirit of fellowship. 

This is necessary and essential, but the Society asa 
State body has primarily a far higher and nobler mission. 
It has a duty, a labor of love to perform. It has to rescue 
from obscurity and oblivion the names and deeds of the 
brave women—our mothers—who helped to give us ‘ Lib- 
erty, Home and Country.’ It has to become an organiza- 
tion as useful in peace as was the Sanitary Commission in 
war. The noble women of this Commission, and of the 





}cans, and morals even in politics. 


exclude the immigrant but to control 
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days that tried women’s as well as men’s souls, were akin 


by deed as by blood for ‘by their works ye shall know} 


them.’ We have to emulate their example. 


work, as they had theirs, cut out for us. Let it begin by 
trying to preserve the documentary evidence of our ances- 
tors’ glories, that are gradually disappearing from age, use 
and decay. It is only a question of comparatively short 
time before they are gone unless they are copied and re- 
tained in printed form, as are the records of other states. 
Should Massacliusetts, foremost in 1775, be the laggard in 
1894 ? 


statesmen to appreciate the importance of publishing these 


Can we not as an organized power cause our 


documents and make such a liberal appropriation that the 
task be speedily accomplished ? 

Then in this dawning Twentieth Century—the Woman's 
Era—what possibilities for elevating the character of 
American politics are before us! Not by aggressiveness, 
not through the insistence on suffrage, however desirable 
that may be, but by the quiet, unobtrusive, persistent and 
powerful influence of gentle women, exerted through pre- 
cepts, and stories of brave deeds told to the children, that 
will cause them to appreciate the value of the land and the 
Government their forefathers died to preserve for them ; 
and thus, little by litle, as the ant builds its house, when 
these children have arrived at man’s estate and taken their 
places in the rank of voters, we may at last see the com- 


j plete, beautiful structure of America gover ned by Ameri- 


the tide of immigra- 


tion. To raise the standard of citizenship and extending 
to him who desires the right hand of it llowship, welcoming 
him cordially and teaching him how grand a thing it is to 
become, as be may, a true American 

‘Qut of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,’ 
yet burning words are cold and inadequate to express the 
feelings that thrill me as I stand here and think what the 
Daughters of the Revolution may accomplish, and our 
glorious possibilities! Would I could fire your souls with 
the holy sentiment that-nerves one to do, to dare, and to 


And what 
Than to feel that your coun- 


die if need be, for the sacred cause ! can be 
more holy than Patriotism * 
try has need of you and to vow that from this time on 
your influence will be exerted toward its advancement? 
Phat you will become familiar with its inner history and 
inculeate it upon the rising generation that they may the 


What 


That I have caused you to comprehend how 


better understand and protect their inheritance ? 
say you? 
high is the object and aim of this Society, and that you now, 
as never before, realize the honor of having your name in- 
scribed on its roll of members ? 

Let us then go hand in hand, working earnestly for 
these results extending the Society's usefulness by bringing 
in new members, forming Chapters and disseminating a 
more exalted love of country, remembering that a certifi- 
cate of membership in the Daughters of the Revolution is 
equal in proof of lineal descent and legal value to the badge 
of the Society of the Cincinnati; that although we can- 
not be the eldest son of the eldest son of an officer of the 
Revolution or of a Son of Liberty, yet that some of us can 
trace our ancestry to those same fathers and sons, while all 
of us are the lineal descendents of the men who were the 
bone and blood, the sinew and strength of that wonderful 
struggle for Independence. 

The officers of the Massachusetts organization are: 
Mrs. William Lee, Regent; Mrs. D. B. Stedman, Jr., Sec- 
retary; Mrs. James G. Austin, Historian; Mrs. F. M. 
Goss, Assistant Secretary Registrar, 

The Constitution adopted at the meeting of January 25 
will be printed in full in THe COMMONWEALTH next 
week. 





AMERICAN COLONIZATION IN LIBERIA. 








When the nations of Europe are turning their eyes 
toward Africa, with the hope of conquest and acquisition 
of territory, there should be a satisfaction to us as Ameri- 
cans in the knowledge that for seventy years we have had 
a Society the object of which has been the colonization of 
the Republic of Liberia. 
tence of this Colonization Society, over sixteen thousand 
negroes have been sent from this country back to their 
native land. Before the Civil War, the interest among 
Boston people in this work was very considerable, for 
emigration seemed to offer a partial solution of the question 
of slavery; but: since the proclamation of freedom, the 


We have our 


Not meaning by this to} 


During these years of the exis- | 


used annually in the selection of industrious and skilled 
workmen and in the aiding of them to obtain transportation 
| to Africa. 
| Liberia, there is a wide-spread interest among the negroes 


In addition to this co-operation on the part of 


|of the South in colonization, and an earnest desire ex- 
pressed by many of them to leave America and settle in 
| the land of their fathers. It would greatly surprise those 
| unfamiliar with the facts, if they could read some of the 
‘letters that are daily received at the office in Washington 
| from those who wish to goto Liberia. Many of the letters 
It 
not an exaggeration to state, that, during the last two 
years, thousands of requests for transportation have been 
received. 

The that 


numerous—sometimes stated in terms of pathetic realism. 


are written by educated negroes of the better class. is 


reasons actuate them in their decision are 
They say that it is impossible for them ever to be free here, 
where the conditions are so unfavorable for their advance- 
ment; that this is a white man’s country; that their chil- 
dren always occupy an inferior place, even if very success- 
ful in obtaining education or prosperity ; 
return to 


that they long to 


their native land where, in the free common- 
wealth of Liberia, they may develop the best that is in them 
and, from this vantage ground, help in the civilizing of 
Africa. 


The Colonization Society believes in aiding those who 





desire to go, on the ground of relieving the congestion here 
It is 
| also interested in the project of establishing a line of steam- 


and of contributing towards the opening of Africa. 


| ships between this country and the west coast ef Africa. 
When this is accomplished, the way will be clear for a 
large though gradual exodus of many of the blacks. 

The present intention of the Society is to send fifty 
negro families into the interior of Liberia to found a settle- 
ment. Most of the towns and cities are on the coast,where 
the climate is not as healihful as inland. Back from the 
ocean, the country is very fertile and the atmosphere is 





conducive to hard work and longevity. Such a community 
'as this, if successfully established, will be a great object 
| lesson, showing what can be done by even a smal] number of 
well selected emigrants. 

In order to inform the public about the work of the 
Society, a meeting will be held in the Old South Meeting 
| House, Washington street, on Wednesday, February 7, at 


four o’clock in the afternoon. The President of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, The Rt. Rev.jH. C. Potter, D.D., 
Bishop of New York will speak. 


lessly be avery interesting one. 


The occasion will doubt- 
The readers of THe 
COMMONWEALTH are invited t6 attend. 
Rev. D. D. Appison, 
Chairman of Committee. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, on Mondav evening, Miss 
Rose Coghlan and'her exceedingly competent company pre- 
for the first Boston, Oscar Wilde's 
society comedy, ‘A Woman of No Importance.’ It proved 
an insignificant, entertaining, unwholesome contribution to 
stage literature. the conditions 
portrayed are exceptional ones, and from their portrayal 
one gathers nothing more than the superficial amusement 
of an idle hour. 


sented, time in 


Insignificant: because 


ticause Mr. Wilde is a 
notable artisan in the manufacture of smart dialogue; the 
lines of the new play, some original, some frankly conveyed, 
some cleverly adapted, from innumerable sources, ancient 
and modern, form a bright enough mosaic of easy wit, and 
are followed with a certain intellectual satisfaction by the 
auditor. 


Entertaining : 


Unwholesome: because insisting on the cheap, 
false, hurtful thesis of the morally invalided, that nothing 
in life is worth a genuine emotion, and that to be in earn- 
est is to be crudely ‘bad form.’ The situations of the 
drama are equivocal and painful ; the proportion of talk,to 
action is the traditional intolerable deal of sack to the lit 
of bread. 

The acting is admirable throughout; Miss Coghlan 
bringing all her nature and gracefut art, all the charm of 
her vital personulity to the interpretation of Mrs. Arbuth- 
not; Mr. Sullivan playing Lord Jllingworth with verve and 
| facility; Miss Shannon presenting Hester Worsley with 
| girlish tenderness and sincerity; and the others, accom- 
| plished players all, rounding the play to a perfection of 
illusion. Miss Coghlan’s engagement will continue one 
| more week. 
| At the-Boston’Museum, Miss Marie Wainwright has 
| appeared in a repertoire of emotional drama, of which the 
‘only novelty was Clyde Fitch’s ‘The Social Swim.’ Nor 





necessity for the continued existence of the Society has! can this inaccuracy be classed with novelties, being but an 


not been so apparent. However, in a very unostentatious 
way, emigrants have been aided from the funds of the 
Society in seeking a new home in a land where they can 
enjoy real civil liberty. 

Within a few vears past, the Society has discovered 


| adaptation of Sardou’s ‘ Maison Neuve,’ which is already 
| familiar$to the Engls': stage in Mr. Pinero’s;version which 
ihe calls ‘Mayfair.’ Beyond bringing to the dialogue a 
| few new graces and a few new epigrams, and so far expur- 


| . . . . . 
‘gating the drama of improprieties as to come perilously 


that larger opportunities are opening before it and that it | near emasculating it altogether. Mr. Fitch has done noth- 
still has a great work to do in the development of Africa.) ing to commend Sardou’s play to any new consideration. 
The Republic of Liberia has offered a sum of money to be | Miss Wainwright’s presentation of Helen, the foolish, impru 
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dent, 


a 


V 


Barnet, the lyrics by 


eT 


but right-hearted little wife, was a very womanly 
m personation ; simple, sincere, convincing. Her support- 
ng company is far from a brilliant one. 

Next Thos. 
‘ry mirth-makers, in the popular opera, ‘ The 


Seabrooke, favorite among 


Isle 0 


week comes 


‘ 
i 


Champagne.’ 


At the Tremont Theatre, the Cadets have held their 
vyonted mid-year revel, and all the Four Hundred and the 
tlying thousands have flocked to see. ‘ Tabasco,’ thei 
est extravaganza, its libretto by the indefatigable Mr. 
Mr. A. Church, 


isic by Mr. Chadwick, will rank high among their most 


at 


Edward and its 


i 


n 
tertaining work. It’s plot is novel and quaint, its melo- 
es eateby and tuneful, and the specialties for which it 
rives excuse, many and merry. The stalwart soldier-actors 
ive been applauded to the echo, and their efforts have 
reaped substantial reward. Next week Mr. James Powers 


mes in Mr. Barrie's su cessful comedy, *Walker-London.’ 


At the Park Theatre, Mr. Dixey has continued to 
amuse delighted audiences with his gay and graceful 
Adonis.’ Next week Russell's Comedians come, in their 

ew and br lliant skete h, ‘ About Lown.’ 
As the Columbia Theatre ‘ Charley’s Aunt’ grows in 


pularity with every passing week. 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre Mr. Lewis Morrison's 


y spectacular production of ‘Faust’ has attracted 
v audienccs Next week, John Kernell in Pha 
Hustle 
At the Boston Theatre, Mr. James Corbett has met | 
Ww th a success, before which, in more senses than one 


stars vrow pale. 


‘The Milk White Flag.’ E. G. 8. 





Lend a Hand Entertainments. 

A course of four entertainments will be given at the 
Old South Meeting-House, for the benefit of the Lend 
land Clubs, beginning next 

by Dr. Hale. 


hand, present an attractive programme, at popular prices. 


a 


The Committee having the matter in 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


[oe Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 

Che Cambridge School is establishel the 
making the advantages of and Cambridge of service 
to girls and young women who seek a we 


for parpo%. o 
Boston 


ll-rounced education 


English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it 
Preparation for college is given in most a ved method 
to those Wiio0 desire it, and s ic s Ww W », Nay continue 
their work in the school mu 
Margaret Winthrop Ha are the Res 
dences. Yuung people can in masses, and 
therefore the sclio i $ i ri ich ho 
uhder Lhe Speciai Care oj] | 
auly Deing to llisure bie colniv 
tothem. Cultivation aud re ivi Sikh 
from intellectual work, aud i Lilie vy of the lady of ea 
house to promote their deve ment 
‘The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on add sides, is cheerful and health 
fui. 
Arthur Gilman, M.A., is director of the Cambridge School 
His ottice is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. Lhe 
| second half-year begins February first. 
TO THE PUBLIC 
lo achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. Lhe Union & “ Ollers in e nts to 
earnest applicants by which it opment Of as} LLiOhsS 
becomes an assured success, ou ist cblors are recownized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose prok on standing 
Buaraltees prestige, Luereby SUrilig SOUMhaL for ad Vancelmelil 
Again, We are in touch with all Managers coming to lown 
}and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
}; OUF Ppupi AS ULE! es 
WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING 
It cannot 6 luughtl, a8 We al soOlmeliines asked to velleve 
Properly d ied, acting is al LD mal Characteristic prompted 
by inspiration, Natural ability can be developed, and that Is 


Next week, Mr. Hoyt’s new satiric skit, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Thursday, Feb. 8, with a read- | 


| 
| 


} 


The hour-is fixed at 4.00 p. M., in order to accommodate 
business gentlemen. Dr. Hale’s reading, on Feb. 22d 
Ww nelude selections Irom The Man Wi hout a Country, | 
thus giving school children the opportunity of hearing 
from the author’s own lips, one or the most stirring stories 


ks b. 


ecture on Famous Me n at Famous Dinners, 


our time. 


15, W. H. Me Elroy of New York will 


and 


Rev. G. H. Clark, D. D., will lecture on Oliver Cromwell. 
lickets may be obtained at Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamil- | 
ton Place; of the Presidents of Clubs, and at the Old 


South Meeting House. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Boston Cooking School, 


174 Tremont Street, 
SECOND TERM. 





Classes now forming. 
cookery. 


Instruction given in every branch of 
Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 





tions as teachers or matrons should make early applicatio 1. | 


Teachers and matrons supplied. 


UNION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


| Music, Eloc 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts | 


and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 
DIRECTORS: 

HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 
OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 1ith 

arof this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. 
circulars address as above. 


M. 8S. DEVEREUX 





ye 


F. M. COWLES. 





OSSE Gymnasium, 


A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
1893. Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 
BRADFORD Academy, 
; BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
peanes for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
water lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 

ourse of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


iB? 


March 1, | 


exactly what the Union Scho 
With respect to ail, 


| professes to do and does 


HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal | 


j 
i 


Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


HAUTAUQUA Schooi of Shorthand and Private-~ 
Secretary 
Shorthand Lustr 


ana 


Training. 
ction. 30 years’ 
a specialty of 
po 
ms open 


Best system, 
We 
sexes for 
ps 
aha Secre 


W. D. BRIDGE, 


Phorough 


experience as leachel reporcver LILA 
stlons 
Young 

Men 


5 Som 


hitting young of both 
PRIVATE SECRELARIES 

nen greatly demanded Amanu 
this paper. Cil PROF 


1 
» ersils 


peopie superior as 


Several SI ULE 


is ‘ses Laries. 


iol r iret 


la 


t 
( 


erse treet, opp. Boston Univ 


STON School of Oratory. 


Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 


its new and elegant rooms, St. Botolph Studio Building, Back 
Bay 

A PREPARATORY CLASS 
the 


7 
ou 


to fit students to enter term of the Junior Year opens 
Jan, 2d, '94 
For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE KROWN,A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston 


HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


ew England. Conservatory of Music. 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
School year begins 


Free. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
Fine Arts, Literature 
Offices open tor registration Aug. 31. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 


ition, 


Sept. 7 Calendar 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Fee Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


| THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 


Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross | 


Fo: | 





| quiet, healthful, accessible. 


AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 
Price 20 cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publi- 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Webash Ave. 
Chicago. 


47 East 10th St. 
New York 


646 Washington St 151 


Boston. 


ke RIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the | 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 


private families. Teachers of more than 
Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 


board in hotel or 
ten years’ experience. 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
RD Seminary, Mass. 


Lowa 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 


| certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 


training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
Send for illustrated circular to 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. Sc., Principal. 


KENYON Military Academy, 

GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and | Sixty-ninth vear. 
will begin 8 


Seventieth year 


en 7 RO 
Com ‘ n 1885 with the object of providing 
west of t \ $ raining-school fully equal to the 
MOSEL SCIIOL Ss 

Givowt a remarkable, the number of 
ma * ‘Sec more than 400 percent. Pupils 

Ing ti 1 States, 
Lo of great vuty and healthfulness. Excellent 
lings. Masters all collewe graduates and teachers of tried 
iency. ‘Thorough preparation for college or business, Care- 


i supervision of health, habits and manners, 

Bad boys carefully excluded, Particular attention is paid 
Lo the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated cata- 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

Chis school of Agriculture and Horticultare will begin it 

regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 

instruction is given ina variety of subjects to those wishing to 


learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 


For further injormation, address 


Pro., FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


oo Academy, 
NEW LONDON, N. H. 


41st Year. 


One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wed ay, Sept. 138. Fi ynmplete courses of study. Build- 
ing I vii repa und all beated by steam. Students 
received at any tii >200 Will pay ail expenses tor a year, In- 
cluding Text books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system o/ Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
| Ciality. Send fora catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


E Academy, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1898. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


CoLGAT 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages, 
Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
| and special information, address. 


CHARLES H, THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


Special 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

| New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
| alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
| aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


| 


HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH’AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 

vania. 

131 S. 18th St., PHILA, 

} 44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 

graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 

work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of niusic taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
ers GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


BROAD 


‘THe Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
| Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
| Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M., Head Master. 
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MOODS. 
BY MARTHA T. TYLER. 


When violets fold their leaves about 
The shadows of the yew, 

Or star the grasses in and out 
Beneath the April blue— 

I know not why my heart is stirred 
With sense of sudden pain, 

For through the song of brook and bird 
I hear the winter rain, 

The rain, 

The bitter, beating rain! 


But when the skies are wild and harsh 
Above the blackened hedge, 
When north winds blow across the marsh, 
To shake the straggling sedge, 
When snows are falling in the pine, 
And birds forget to sing— 
Ah, then this wayward heart of mine 
Will only dream of Spring, 
Of Spring, 
Of laughter-loving Spring! 


Lippincott’s. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


The friends of Bishop Williams of the 
Connecticut Diocese have decided on a 
definite memorial in connection with his 
life work as the founder and head of the 
Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown. | 
It will be a new library building to be desig. | 
nated the Williams Library. The cost of | 
the structure will be $50,000, The sub- 
scriptions will be payable in instalments ex- 
tending through two years. The Berkeley 
Library, comprising 25,000 volumes, will be 
placed in the new edifice as soun as it is 
completed, and important additions will be 
made to it. 


German science suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Prof. Heinrich Hertz a few 
days ago at Bonn. He was only thirty-seven 
years old, but in his brief life Professor 
Hertz had won a position as a physicist 
second only to the illustrious Helmholtz, 
whose assistant he became after graduating 
from the university of Berlin in 1880. His 
specialty was electricity. 

Rev. Dr. J. P. Gulliver, the Andover pro- 
fessor who has just died of pneumonia, was 
born in Boston, May 19, 1819, and was 
graduated at Yale in 1840. The field of his 
labors has been such as to greatly enlarge 
his mental outlook, and his work at Andover 
was important and stimulating. For a 
score of years from 1845 he was pastor of 
the Broadway Congregational Church at 
Norwich, Ct. Then he went to the New 
England Church at Chicago, and from 
there he accepted the presidency of Knox 
College at Galesburg, IIl., in 1868, where he 
labored with success until 1872, when he re- 
turned to the minstry and was for six years 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Binghamton, N. Y. In 1878 he accepted 
the Stone professorship of the relations of 
Christianity to the secular sciences at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, from which he 
has now rested. 


Mrs. Nancy Conley of Bath, Me., is one 
hundred years old, yet in all that time she 
has not learned to beware of walking on 
railroad tracks. She has two or three nar- 
row escapes a year, the latest being a few 
weeks since. 

Senator Morrill of Vermont has stopped 
patronizing news clipping bureaus, for he 
found it very monotonous to receive bush- 
els of items about his ‘ remarkable intel- 
lectual vigor at eighty-three. 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of London says 
that a place for Talmage will soon be found 
there if he is no longer wanted in America. 


At the suggestion of Dr. Schweinfurth, a 
committee has been formed in Germany for 
the erection of a monument to the laté 
Emin Pasha at his native town, Neisse, in 
Silesia. 

Mrs. Yates has been elected mayor of 
Onehunga, New Zealand. She is the wife 
of a previous mayor of that city. Women 
have had municipal suffrage for years in 
England and many of her colonies, but this 
is the first instance of a woman's being | 
elected to any mayoralty under the British | 
flag. 
William A. Washington, who died Sep- | 
tember 17, 1887, in the town of Owensboro, | 








Ky., was in his eighty-eighth year, and had | 


| March 1, 1809, March 2, 1809, February 8, 


the distinction of being the nearest living | A woman, Mrs. AnnieS. Austin, has been 


relative of Gen. George Washington, and | 


is said to have been the last male represen- 
tative of the race. He was born near Nor- 
folk, Va., in 1800, and was the eldest of ten 
children, his father, Fairfax Washington, | 
being the son of Warner Washington, who | 
was a half-brother of the illustrious Wash- | 
ington. 

Prof. W. S. Lytle of Hickory Township, | 
Mercer County, Pa., is thought to be the 
oldest school teacher in that state. He be- | 
gan teaching in Venango County in 1839, | 
and has taught ninety terms. He is as alert 
to-day as most men of forty-five. 

Ex-Governor Robert L. Taylor of Ten- 
nessee is having great success asa lecturer, 
his topic The Paradise of Fools. 
After exhausting the field in his own state 
he intends to make a tour through Missis 
sippi, Arkansas, Texas, Missouri, and pos 
sibly California 


being 


At Rome, last Saturday, the Congrega- 
tion of Sacred Rites pronounced Joan of 


Arc worthy of veneration. This makes her | 





St. Joan. 
Caldwell H. Colt, whose death occurred | 
last week at Punta Gorda, Fla., was the 


only child of the celebrated Col. Samuel | 
Colt,inventor and manufacturer of fire-arms, | 
who lived beyond infancy, and he never 
married. Col. Colt died in 1862, but Mrs. 
Colt survives her son. 


Emperor William has aroused some criti. 
cism by arbitrarily setting aside certain 
jury decisions as to prizes. Thus he an- 
nulled the decision conferring the Vienna 
scientific prize on Virchow—whose course | 
in the Reichstag doesn’t please him, it is | 
observed; and he overruled the award of | 
the Schiller prizes to Herr Fulda for his 
drama, ‘ The Talisman,’ and himself con- 
ferred it on Herr Wichaert, author of ‘ By 
My Right.’ 





Mary O. Davis, who was housekeeper 
for Walt Whitman, and to whom he be- 
queathed $1,000 and the free use of his 
house for one year after his death, is suing 
his estate in Camden, N. J., for $5000, for 
services rendered him and supplies fur- 
nished to his table. One of the witnesses 
has testified that a few days before his 
death Whitman seemed to brood over the 
amount of money which had been spent on 
his tomb in Harleigh Cemetery, and said 
the money rightly belonged to Mary Davis, 
as she had been good and kind to him and 
had spent over $3000 on the house. 


The Lancaster family of Belfast, Me., 
have been unusually blessed in their marital 
experience. Frank M. Lancaster and his 
wife celebrated recently the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their wedding, and Mr. Lancaster 
is the fifth member of his family to cele- 
brate his golden wedding. His sister and 
three brothers have previously enjoyed that 
experience. 


Mme. Koechlin-Schwartz, an Alsatian 
woman of fortune, and wife of the ex-mayor 
of the seventh arrondissement of Paris, 
appears on the list of members of the Le- 
gion of Honor. She is the president of the 
Societé des Femmes de France for the re- 
lief of the wounded soldiers. 


The Rev. Dr. W.H. Furness, the well- 
known Unitarian clergyman of Philadel- 
phia, who recently celebrated his ninety- 
second birthday, was a college classmate of 
Samuel J. Tilden and of Emerson, and his 
mind is stored with reminiscences of men 
famous in the earlier years of this century. 
He gave up active charge of church work 
about eighteen years ago, but is frequently 
called upon to fill pulpits in various parts 
of the country and seldom declines. Dr. 
Furness is the father of the eminent Shake- 
spearian, Horace Howard Furness, editor 
of the Variorum. 


An obelisk surmounted by a bronze bust 
of Frederic Chopin has been erected in 
the great composer's native village, Zela- 
cowa, by the musical society of Warsaw. 
The date in the inscription is ‘ February 1, 
1809,’ which makes the fifth that has been 
set for Chopin’s birthday. The others are 


1810, and March 1, 1810. 


| saloons in 


on the train drawn Dy the 


' University. 





elected mayor of the town of Pleasanton, | 
Kan. She received a majority of twelve votes | 
in a town of 1500 inhabitants, although she | 
ran against a popular man, who headed a} 
men’s’ ticket. Her 


on the saloon questionewere well understood, 


‘ business sentim« nts | 


| 
announced all 


joints’ and | 


and when her election was 
the town known as‘ 
gambling rooms promptly closed, knowing | 
their time had come. 

Col. Aexander Horton, one of the early | 
Texan patriots, died near San Augustine | 
last week. He first aid to 


was General | 


| Houston at the battle of San Jacinto, April | 
| 21, 1863, which won the independence of |} 


Texas from Mexico. 
Giles P. Ransom, an old gentleman of | 
eighty-two, who lives in Bancroit, Neb., | 
enjoys the distinction of being a passenger | 


locomotive De 


Witt Clinton, the first passenger train that 


made the trip out of Albany in 1838. 


It isreported that Governor Pattison of 


Pennsylvania will be invited, upon the ex 


pirauon of his term of office in the states 


service, to become president of Lehigh 


President Henry Cottee Is 
expected soon to retire 


Mrs. 


near New May, lil, is supposed to be the 


Rebecca Ann Lichner, who lives 
oldest living woman in lilunois, if not in the 


United States. She was born December 
18, 1776, and is consequently over 117 years 


old. 


father was for many years a 


She 1s of Norwegian descent, and her 


n officer in the 


Norwegian Army. Sie was married in 


1800 and had eight children, of whom the 





youngest, Samuci, eighty-one years ola, 


lives with his mother and works daily in 
the fields. Mrs. Lichner moved to this} 
The heirs of Col. Nfeholas Lotz of Penn- 


country in 1820. | 
| 


sylvania have presented a bill against the 
United States tor $4,000,000, tor board and | 
lodging turnished General Washington and 
his army at Valley Forge, and Congress is | 
asked tO appropriate the money to pay it | 
the modern Lotz claims that Washington's | 
army camped on his ancestral acres, burned 
his ancestral wood and appropriated to their 
Own use the chickens 
which wandered over his ancestral farm. 
lt is a sizable board bill when 
of the kind of a winter Washington passed 
at Valley Forge is remembered. ‘Lhe sum 
Of $4,000,000 would have 
whole of that starving, freezing army in 
luxury tor ali the winters of the war, and 
the ofnginal Nicholas would have probably 
given it all it he had possessed it. 

Mayor J. P. Baxter of Portland, Me., is 
one ot 
learned 


and other live Stock 


the tradiuon 


Sustained the 





the weaithiest citizens and most} 
men of that city. He gave the} 
Baxter Building, in that city, to the Maine | 
Historical Society, of which he is president, | 
and Is deeply interested in educational mat 
ters, having lately equipped a manual train- 
ing school ahd prescuted it to the City. 


| 
; New remedies are being constantly intro- | treatment at moderate charges. 
Guced to lie public, but wr. bulls Colgh) 


Syrup still Maiutaiis ils pre-emiuchce. 
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Driving the Brain 
at the expense 
of the Bo ly. 
While we drive 

the 
must 


the body. 





brain we 4 
build up ' 
Ex- 


ercise, pure air 





—foods 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
ioss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
wiil doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists 





\OUR DIRECT 
—OF— 
| ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 


that 


ALWAYS RELIABLE, 


DUCHESSE GLOVE. 
PRICE LIST. 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed 


mee, COOTER os «2 0s $1.50 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed 
|. co; a © @ 6 «28 © » 1.75 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 

Rue, eee b's 6 «1% 8 1.50 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressec 

4) 5 a ee 1.75 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed 

Kid, Colors and Black . . . 1.65 
our Medium Buttons, Undressed 

hid, Colorsand Black . . . 1.50 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- 

ors and BintK . «© « « « « 1.75 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, 

Colorsand Black... . . 1.75 
| Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, 

Colors and Black. . 2.00 


Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, Col- 
@FO GME HieGR « 6 8 tk le lt 2.25 


Men's Two Button .... . 1.50 
Men's Two Clasp ‘eS ae oe 1.50 
We warrant this glove to be the m<« 

perfect fitting glove made, and fi 


wearing qualities unsurpassed. 


GHANDLER & GO., Sole Agents 


Winter Street, Boston. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 
FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun 


} LO ; wey 

ions and all troubles of the fia: ; 1 
fry feet. : 
(hie Warranted Hand-Made. § 


- Dad j 
- ee Need no breaking in and : 
be recommended by our best f j 
Z physicians. Send for pam 


phiet. Order by mail 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 


8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





Rold From Stock or Made to Order, 


—~ ee 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room iol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New Englar 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her 1 


| only meet with civility, but secure the n 


skilful and successful and ther 
avoid failure and loss of money ; 
wish medicines can cet the best} 
cal science by writing or calli 


serv ice, 


those 


} vate accommocations 

| best in the city ; practitic s who have 
private sanatorium or lacilt or prme 
gynecology may recommend (li elrese.\ 
la medical graduate, with the ent cor 
that patients will receive t riigel scie! 





Hours 10 to 29. 


“TOBACCO JARS. 


IMPORTATION 


| JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E.S. Goulston & Co., 


273 WASHINGTON sT. 


A FEW LOTS 


at 


| NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


|At 50 Per Cent. below market 
value. 


| Houses in Brighton and Newton al 
your own price. 
Apply, 23 Milford St., Boston. 


| By mail or call 
C.P. Delaney: 


from 
12 to 2. 
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| 
FOUR DOGS. 
BY WILL CARLETON. 
I 


The han’somest dog I ever see 
Said Brooks, with a knowing leer | 


as one the General lent 
an’ said he was good for deer. 

Now everything proceeded right 
Solong as you kep* the fool in sight 


\ 


> 


to me, 


But all at once perhaps he'd see 

4 red-tailed squirrel agin a tree, 
Or mayve a mother-bird distressed 
For fear some fellow would find her 
An’ once a rabbit family meek, 


4 playin’ the game of hide-an’-seek, 


nest, 


Or often a wavin’ bush or limb 
Would seem for 

Whatever would thus appear 
He'd start right off for 


The same as a two foot lunatic; 


to make a dive at him 


it crazy-qui k 

His mind would probably lose its griy 
Conzernin’ the object of the tri; 

An’ he’d come home, some time that day, 
A ookin’ 


You're all of ye eq’al queer! 


as if to try to Say 


II 


savagest d 84 I ever set 


Said Snooks, with a thor 





Was one the Governor lent 


And said he was good for bear 
A was an interestin’ sigh 
we the other dogs to fight 
He'd boldly draw 'em up t’ the game ' 
\ hurl anathemas on the same 
They'd follow him straight, an’ own the. 
That he was a regular leader born 
But when the bear would open his jaws 
An’ make a parenth’sis of his paws, 
[his dog stepped back with merciful smile, 


An’ let the other ones lead awhile. 

Sut still he would skirmish near, 
An’ yell, blaspheme, an’ tear aroun’ 
Che outer parts of the battle 
An’ pass his com: 


groun 
ade 5s, VO inde l re d 





lo worry the animal when ‘twas dead 
Then, spick an’ span asa dog cou 
He'd say, with a wag and a wink at me 

‘I've human natur’ to spare 

Ill 
fooles og Lever see 

Said Uroo ime alts OO! 
Vas one the coroner traded me 

An’ said he was good for ’coon 
4, he wasa cur of fairappear, 
An’ carrie he blood fora fine career 
But e’en a’most every other night, 
As soon a8 the moon would bob in sight 
He'd chase it off in elegant style, 


For somthin’ less than a hundred mile 

He’d keep a goin’, an’ never stop 

Until he was all prepared to drop 

But if, by chance, he could stay it down, 

He'd think he had run 
And next day, 

All covered over with conscious shame, 


it out of town 


not too soon, 


Because he failed to bag his game, 
He’d sneak it home with a lengthened jaw, 
As if he had married a mother-in-law; 
Yet seemed to be sayin’, | had a whim, 
lo them who tried for to laugh at him. 
‘You've all of you got your moon!” 
IV 

The homeliest dog I ever see 

Said Spooks, with an air of thought 
Was one the minister gave to me, 

An’ said he was good for naught 
But somehow ’r other, day by day, 
He struck his gait, an’ he made his way; 
He j’ined the 
But didn 
He carried a cheerful tail an’ face, 


family, one by one, 


t perform asthe pampered son; 


But wasn’t desirous to embrace: 

He didn’t go sniffin’ along our track, 

But al’ays was glad to see us back: 

He helped at huntin’ and loved the fun, 

But al’ays knowed who carried the gun; 
He schemed an’ worked an’ fought 

lo keep the thievers from our abode, 

But never would superintend the road: 

He managed to be our love an’ pride; 

An’ when that fellow fell down an’ died. 

He had a buryin’ such as men 

G ts give to -em only now an’ then: 


¥ rr honesty can’t be bought! 


Harper’s Magazine 
NOTES FOR MUSHROOM- 
EATERS. 

(W. G. Farlow, in Garden and Forest 


ing the past summer an unusually 


imber of cases of poisoning from 
g fungi have been noticed in the 
=a 4b : ibe 
Ss. if one may judge by their names 


tge proportion of the sufferers were 


gners, and it correct to 


is probably 
that they were recent immigrants from 
tries where fungi form a more impor- 
cle of food than in our country. 
\ singular circumstance is that in 
arts of the north and past 
mer was unusually dry, in some places 
very dry, and there have been compara- 
tively few of the large, fles 
are selected: for food; 
woul 


almost 


west the 


shy fungi which 
consequently one 
d have supposed that the number of 


ior tradition to be edible by 


| which they hoped might be equally good. 


species of ] 


+1 ++ SG . ; 
| without difficulty the edible forms in their 


BOSTON COM) 


persons tempted to eat fungi would have 


Yr . | 
been smaller than usual. The comparative | 


|} scarcity of the species generally eaten may | 


possibly have led fungus-eaters to be less 


is jf : 
discriminating in the species gathered and 


to attempt to supplement the scanty crop of 
the species which they knew by experience 
other forms 


y 


Since the species commonly recognized 
| as edible in the northern states are, in great | 


part, identical with the common edibl 


urope . a 


that 


supposed to recogn.ze 


seems Strange 


foreigners, who are 


native countrics, should have difficulty in| 


distinguishing the same forms here, for, in 


digenous to this country aud not found in 


mrane. the sas 7 
Europe, the recognition of the traditional 
edible species is no more difficult, and the } 
f } 
Oo S spt S which mihgt] 
} or t er of spe es of fungi in-| 
them is no greater here | 
¢ } ¢ . * | 
Vey € It Must He i 
tt t t I nber of pe rsons poisoned 
t toadstools to S¢ the common 
é rea this untry 
; ’ } + } 
i S i >» the n 
t Ss I é or t fore} ers | 
4 ‘ \, r + f+ 
\ ru \ ins are not ott 
s-eater lor apart from their dr id of 
eing poisoned, fungi are not to their taste, | 
especially when submitted to the treatment | 


of the ordinary American cook. There is, 


however, a constantly increasing class of 


1! . 
well-to-do Americans who are beginning to 


make use of our native fungi for the table. 





's 

and they frequently ask for information as 
to the means of distinguishing the edible 
from the poisonous species. The present 
note I in attempt to turnish information 
mn the s ct, whi shall be, as far as | 
t I t t familiar to] 
t xpert t t though a rate as| 
Che probl of ena the uneducated | 
sses to distinguish at sight our edil le | 
and poisonous forms is one which is too} 
lifficult to be attempted at present. Even 
in countries lil France, where for many 
rs there have been excellent popular 
works on the subject, the attempt to in-| 
struct the uncultivated classes has met with 
little success, and it seems wiser to try first 


to give the necessary instruction to educated 
trusting that in 
7 


spread the 


persons, time they may 


information among the more} 


ignorant, who, as is well known, learn more | 
quickly by word of mouth than from books 
and tracts 

The popular belief 
the larger, 





in this country is that 


fleshy fungi may be divided 


into mushrooms, or edible 





practi spe- 


cies, and toadstools, or 
Hence the qu 
How can one tell 
stool f A 


poisonous species. 


stion is very often asked, 


a mushroom from a toad- | 


botanist is at a loss how to 
answer this question, since the assumption 
> question that there are two} 

other | 


To speak more} 


distinct classes, one 


good and the 
bad, is not at all correct. 
any sort of a| 


or less like an} 


accurately, a toad-stool is 


fleshy fungus shaped more 


umbrella, that is, with a stalk and more or 


less expanded top, no matter whether it is 
edible 
The mushroom of 


12 
] he 
sold in the 


or poisonous. 

commerce, the one 
market and cultivated in beds, is 
garicus 


one particular spec ies of toadstool, 


campestris, a species also found growing 


wild. Although this is the only universally 
cultivated species in Europe and this coun- 
try, a considerable number of other species 
known to be 


as far as w 


of toadstools are edible, a 


much larger number are, e know, 


not poisonous, and a certain number are 


poisonous to some extent, while a compara- 
tively small number are actually known to 


be high 


y poisonous. 
With fungi, as with other articles of food, 


edibility is a comparative term. Some 


species, as Agaricus campestris and Co- 


prinus comatus, would be ré lished by most 


persons; others would be liked by persons 
fungi, but 


worth eating by 


having a natural fondness for 


would not be considered 
others ; 
harmless, but so unpalatable or so difficult 
of digestion that they would be rejected by | 


all except the very small class of those who | 


while a large number of species are 


; their duty to like all fungi, except those 
| enough 
| poisonous or not, would be quite out of the 
| tific record of their edible properties. We 


e| edible, 


| better-known species that they are likely to 


| desire to collect fungi for food 
he rules are empirical, and there are 
exceptions to them, but they have a certain 
| practical value here is nothing novel 


MONWEALTH. 


absolutely poisonous. 

To describe all our different forms large 
to be noticed by those who are not | 
special botanists, and tell whether they are | 
question, tor 


in any locality there are hun- 


dreds of them In 


fact, in the case of 
many of our species there is as yet no scien- 


know only that some species are certainly 
and that others are certainly poison- 
rd to the 
botanical 


ous, but with 1 rest we can only 


infer from their relations to the 
details 
by the few who make 
a special study of the 


can only 


be poisonous or otherwise. The 
can only be mastered 
subject. Here we 
definitely a few ol the 
best edible 
hints as to the poisonous forms which might 


be confounded with them, 


point out 


commonest of the forms, with 


a few 


al) who 


and state 


rules which should be learned 


about them, for they have been given ove 


books. 


they are not 


and over again in until botanists 


why widely 
For the 


it is necessary, 


wonder more 


known understanding of the rules 
as a preliminary step, to call 
to the 


fungi known as toadstools. 


attention general structure of the 

A toadstool is first recognized as a small, 
more or less egg-shaped mass on the surface 
of the ground, trunks of trees or other sub- 
strata. This stage is popularly called the 
‘button.’ The 


favorable, 


weather is 
a full- 


button, if the 


quickly shoots up into 


grown toadstool. 

It is often said that toad-stools grow ina 
night. This is frequently true, if by the 
expression ‘grows up’ we mean the devel 
opment of the toadstool from the button, 
but it is not at all true if, as is generally the 
case, it is meant that the complete develop- 
ment of a toadstool is accomplished in that 
time. The from a tangled 


buttons arise 


mass of delicate threads, known to botanists 


as the mycelium, and to mushrooms-grow- 


ers as the spawn, which is found in the 


ground or substance on which the toad- 
stool is growing, and it may be weeks, 
months, or even years, before the spawn 


The threads of 
which the spawn is composed extract from 


begins to produce buttons. 


the substratum and store up the material by 
means of which the 
toadstool from the button is accomplished. 

Comparing roughly the function of the 
spawn in the ground and that of the toad- 
stool above ground with those of the organs 


rapid growth of the 


of higher plants, the spawn may be said to 
correspond to the roots, stems and leaves, 
toadstool itself, 


an arrangement for bearing the reproduc- 


while the which is merely 


tive bodies, or spores, may be compared to 
the fruit containing the seeds. 


Lowell’s Americanism. 


Lowell could not be classified as any- 


thing but an American, writes Charles 


11 


l 
| and the friend of Hawthorne, was at a dinner 
}in Boston in 1860. 


“He is used to public 


| speaking, and so he public-speaks in a #éfe- 


a-téte, doing the appropriate gestures and 
all. He placed himself after a while by mé, 
told me ‘ how long, sir, he had looked for- 
ward, sir,’ etc. Atlast, leaning confidentially 
towards me, he said, ‘ Sir, I glory in your 
I am froud of every man, sir, who 
country !’” Lowell was 
greatly amused, and adds, “I never saw the 
real Elijah Pogram before.” No one saw 
more clearly than Lowell the elements of 
character in the American that made 
national greatness—he found the Westerner 
as calm as ~and no one was 
prouder of what is best in our distinctive 


' 


fame! 
does honor to me 


his prairie— 


Americanism. 

said that Lowell had 
an ancestral consciousness, and that for the 
as he reveals himself in these letters, 
the New England background seems a little 
thin he loved New England, 
and his strength lay there, as his affections 


And yet it must be 
man, 
To be sure, 


did, nor should he be charged with any 


intellectual sur- 
himself says that 


feeling of poverty in his 


roundings—he he never 
found elsewhere so good society as that of 

the Saturday Club. came to 

know England, with its clustering traditions 

with 

the stored richness of its life, he seemed to 

be in an atmosphere native to his genius. 

He did not need there to explain himself. 

There was a sympathetic response to the 

best he could be and say. 

The first obvious comment on this is that 
here was an American, wholly a product, 
in education and inherited traits, of Ameri- 
can soil, who appeared of larger proportions 
as a man against this rich storied back- 
And he felt at home. Even the 
climate suited him. Is there in this situa- 
tion a criticism on Lowell, or on his coun- 
try? Is it any discredit to a young country 
that one of its foremost men should seem 
also of the first rank in a country older and 
richer in the fruits of an ancient civiliza- 
tion? It is, at any rate, to be admitted 
that in England Lowell discovered aptitudes 
for commerce with cosmopolitan life not 
disclosed in the anxious tax-payer of Cam- 
bridge, or in the professor’s chair. And, 
moving in this freedom and in this per- 
spective, he seems a larger man than he 
seems in any of his works. 

Reputation that endures is composed of 
many elements, character among them 
standing side by side with genius. With 
this man the impression he has left upon 
the world can be referred to no one achieve- 
ment, neither that of poet nor scholar nor 
diplomatist. In the light of his latter days 
it would seem that the greatest thing he 
ever did was to be Lowell. 


But when he 


and centuries of accumulated culture, 


ground. 


The diploma of honorary membership in 
the New Haven Colony Historical Society 
has been sent to Rev. William Copley 
Winslow of Boston. 








Dudley Warner The Editor’s Study in 
Harper’s. He felt like an American, 
he understood the Americans. He was 
racy of the New England soil. He liked 
the West, its distinctive Americanism, and 
he loved to sympathize with his countrymen 
in the mere bigness of the country. “ These 


and | 


JOHNSUN' 


ANopYNY 





immense spaces,” he writes, “tremulous with 
grain, trophies of individual, or 
at any rate of unorganized courage and 
energy, of the people and not of dynasties, 
were to me inexpressively impressive, and 
The whole landscape had a 
no other 


the young 


even touching. 
neighborly air, such as I feel 
country.” He was equally impressed at the 
Cincinnati Convention by the manliness and 
intelligence of the men from the far West; 
they were quiet and self-restrained in their 
demeanor, and “had an independence and 
self-respect which are the prime element of 
fine bearing.” 

He was among the first to recognize the 


real Lincoln. 


are pleased to call American. 


But he was a humorist also, 
and saw other traits that foreign observers | 
The only | 
may be called fungus-cranks, who feel it| time he met Franklin Pierce, ex-president | ties, 





LINIMENT 


yrulke any OTH HEp 


As much 


Tor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use. 
Im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Think Of It. Years, and stilt sell lends, | Gene 


after Generation have it. 
— Traveler should have a bots i” hie ante bag 


vervows! Resdadbe. Diphtheria, Cofens, 

aS toy olera-Morbus, Diarrh 

Body or Limbs, Stiff Sointe or Se 
will il find ‘in this old Anodyne relief and 


Every Mother a eae 


use ie CG ee Colds, 
ad’ Pains liable to % Col ¢, Cuts, Br Oreanes 
jable to occur any coe 
may cost life. Re a 1 Summer 
Dele Cc. Price, a 
Express pat LS. Jouneon 
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Big Discount 


this month on English Brass and 


IRON BEDSTEADS; 


real bargains. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail. 
7O Washington Street, Buston. 


THEATRE NOTES. 





At the Park Theatre, on Monday next 
the latest laughing success of a farce-comedy 
nature, ‘About Town,’ will be given. It 
will be illustrated by that well-known com 
pany of farceurs, Russell's 
who present this year as fine a list of tale: 
as was ever got together in one compan) 
The piece itself is a little sketch of every 
day life taken from that great German su 
cess, ‘ The Corner Grocery of Avenue A, 
by Adolph Phillip, which has played ove: 
one hundred consecutive performances at 
the Germania Theatre, New York. Whil 
in ‘ About Town’ the outline and story of 
the German play have been retained toa 
considerable extent, yet it has 
thoroughly Americanized and arranged to 
suit the diverse talents of Russell's Come- 
dians. It tells a plain little story of an 
impecunious little barber with ‘ 400° ideas ; 
an interesting daughter with the same 
ideas ; a sharp, businesslike German land 
lady; an eccentric young grocery man; an 
up-to-date darkey; an energetic tough, a 
nimble bank runner ; an aristocratic mother 
in-law, a pretty little housemaid; the usual 
detective, and a half dozen other chara 
ters, together with several pretty, charm 
ing and clever young women. This is all 
seconded by acarload of scenery ; 
handsome costumes and the minutest 
details that go to make up a perfect rendi 
tion of farce-comedy. All this is part and 
parcel of ‘ About Town,’ the cast of which 
is as follows: Dan Daly, Lewis P. Sweat 
nam, Charles V. Seaman, Wm. Cameron, 
Wm. F. Mack, C. D. Marius, Henri Lau- 
rent, Joseph Jackson, Madame Mathilde 
Cottrelly, Jennie Reifferth, Ada Dare, Kate 
Vart, Maym Kelso, Nellie Parker, Julia 
Glover, Madeline Lack, Jessie Ralph, Amy 
Stuart, Harriet Sterling and the American 
dancer, Amelia Glover, 


When Sol Smith Russell comes to the 
Tremont the week of March 5th, he will 
offer a new play by Clyde Fitch, in which 
this unsurpassed artist has found a worthy 
companion to the best of his other plays 
It is called‘ April Weather,’ and issaid to 
abound in the grateful humor and pure 
pathos which make Mr. Russell so much 
liked. He will also give for a part of the 
week the delightful play, ‘A Poor Relation.’ 


The story of ‘Walker-London,’ which 
Mr. James T. Powers will offer for his 
week at the Tremont, beginning Monday, 
February 5th, as has been frequently noted 
of late, is founded on the play's author's 
well-known novel,‘ When a Man’s Single.’ 
J. M. Barrie who will be best remembered 
here from his play ‘The Professor's Love 
Story.” While there may be more pathos, 
more of the unique and individual humor 
in some others of Mr. Barrie's novels, none 
of the works which have made this author 
famous, is better taken ‘all round’ than the 
source of ‘ Walker-London.’ We have 
accounts from all directions giving almost 
unlimited praise for Mr. Powers’s effort in 
this play. It appears that he has an assump- 
tion which allows of a vast amount of fun, 
and is, at the same time, exceedingly clever 
in character development. Mr. Powers has 
an admirable company with him by all ac- 
counts. The chief scene of the play is 
placed upon a ‘house boat,’ something 
Americans read about often enough, but, 


Comedians 


been 


lots of 


humorous idea, tion comic 
opera company, which serves as the central 
‘The Isle of Champagne,’ the 
comic opera by Byrne and Harrison. Mr. 
Gilbert himself has not hit upon anything 


worthy of the 


theme of 


more suggestive for huisorous treatment 
than an isle of the sea, where the natives do 
not know the name of water, and have never 


quenched their thirst with any other liquid 
Such is the 
And eventually when a si 


but champagne. notion in this | 


conceit. hooner 
from lt on 


New England becomes strandec 


the beach of this isle with a Puritan ma 


id 
New England strong-minded female and a} 


( 


~a 


cargo of cold water, consternation, of course, | 
takes possession of King Pommery Sec ’n 


\pollinaries Frappé, the prime minister an 


ul his subjects. The treasury of the ki 


is empty and the sale of the wate 


per quart and $1.75 per pint enables him to 
ret his crown out of pawn. Th 
} ; 


ll ¢ 3 +¢ } ‘ " 
ali th eautiful costumes 


¢€ pres ‘nted wi 
ind ynique scenery which has ga for 

The Isle of Champagne’ the title of 
superb. 

The attraction at the Palace Theatre next 
veek will be the celebrated burles jue 
vaudeville company familiarly known as 
‘The Night Owls.’ This company has 
played at the leading vaudeville houses 
throughout the country and has everywhere 
been warmly welcomed. Crowded houses 


have always been the rule in every city in 
which it has appeared. The comedians of 
the company are among the best in the pro- 
tession. The specialty part of the show is | 
strong in novel features. The performance 
with the 
operatic burletta, 

The skit is 

an excellent opportunity to introduce the 


will commence 
new entitled 


bright and 


‘Society 


Crushed.’ affords 


ompany in songs, dances, medleys and 
specialties. It concludes with the laughable 
‘police chase.’ Following the curtain-raiser 


there is a long and pleasing olio of first-class 
specialties. In this part of the entertain 
ment appear Thomas H. Nolatr 
and Wilson, Foster and Aer Cora Car 
lisle, Carr and Jardyne, and the 
Oriental novelty, ‘ The Only Sparrow,’ and 
Mile. Palmer. As special attractions will 
appear Mlle. Ottillie, the celebrated come- 
dienne, dancer and vocalist, and 
Thornton, the charming little 
of the ‘ Adonis’ 
ment will 
burlesque, 
Sam.’ 


, Velmore 


great 


Bonny 
late 
entertain- 


vocalist, 
The 
the 
‘Liberty’s Reception to Uncle 


company, 


conclude with up-to-date 


In the burlesque will be seen the 


and marches. This is a show well worth 
seeing, and those fail to visit the 
Palace will miss a good thing. A strong 
bill has been prepared for the concert Sun- 
day evening. 


who 


It has been 
cally 


a frequent remark, 


made, the same 


emphati- 
sentiment often ap- 


artists assembled by Messrs. Ab 
fel and Grace for the production of grand 
opera in the New York, that no five cities in 


grand opera could unitedly offer so great or 
perfect an aggregation of foremost singers. 
This same company, it is said, will be 
brought to Boston for a two weeks’ engage 


beginning February 26. 
sale for season tickets has already reached 
enormous figures—a quartette of the most 
thorough financial as well as fashionable 
prosperity and success. The sale of seats 
for single performances will begin Monday, 
February 19. 
Manager Bingham offers a decidedly 
ary 5. It isthe Ladies’ Vaudeville Club, an 
organization which is composed almost 
exclusively of ladies. There is to be a 
beautiful swinging first part, or opening | 
scene, introducing a bevy of 
young girls, who give a rustic reception, in 
which songs, dances and a lot of jolly fun 
make a half hour pass pleasantly. The 





generally speaking, have no personal | 
knowledge of. 

Beginning on Monday, February 5, will 
be seen Thomas Q. Seabrooke and his | 


Opera Company in the effervescent comic | 


opera,‘ ‘The Isle of Champagne,’ at the 
Boston Museum for one week only. 


in Boston. The famous Braatz sisters, the 
European equilibrists and jugglers, are new 
| to this country, and will be seen for the first 
time in Boston; Misses Brandon and Rigini 
| Perform upon the running globes and the 


\‘ olio is one of the most attractive ever seen 
| 
} 
| 


It is a/ flying rings; the Allen sisters will be seen | Wealth avenue. 


Worth 


presentation of a} 


ladies of the company in charming dances | 


pearing in print, regarding the company of | 
bey, Schoef- 


Europe at any one time in the history of | 


meet at the Mechanics Building Auditorium | 
The subscription | 


novel entertainment for the week of Febru- | 


attractive | 


LON vWEA. LTH. 


FEB. 3, 1904 





in songs and dances; Flora Leonard will | 


invisible while 
Nellie Leonard will be seen on the trapeze ; 
the fo 


cute their 


perform upon the wire, 
French dancers will exe- 
inimitable and the| 
nt will be supplied by Phillips 
and Lester and Frank Chase, the only 


tlemen with tl The programme | 


r original 


movements, 


comedy elem 
gen- | 
1e ¢ ompany. 
series of 


will close with a 


marches, tableaux and 


spectacular 
gavottes, presented 


by some twenty or more ladies attired in| 
costly wardrobe. The novelty of the pro- 
gramme ought to attract a large patronage. | 

Travel via the Savannah Line. 

| 


Florida and the South are words which | 


conjure up before the reader’s eye visions | 

h seem like fairyland to him who is 
obliged to endure the variations of a New 
England winter. If you wish to avoid dust 

id disco ort of rail iravel, 21 id to enjoy 
rest, recreation and repose, whilst rapidly 
decreasing distance to destination, take the 
steamers of the New England & Savannah 


steamship Company, the Savannah Line, 
from every Thursday for | 
vannah direct, where 
made with the Plant Syste 
tsin Florida and the 


tel R oyal Pou 


Boston 
close 
_m for all 
in hr idin ig 


iciana at La ke 


South. 


} the lamous 


eafness Cannot Be Cured 





by local applications as they cannot reach | 


the diseased portion of the ear. 





and 
Deafness is 
condition of the 
Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed vou have a rumb- 


}only one way to cure deafness, 
by constitutional remedies. 
cansed by an. inflamed 

poe nous ‘lining of the 
| 

lling sound or ar rfect hearing, and when 
Deafness is the result, 
can be 


restored to its 


it is entirely closes 


and unless the ene atiou, 
out and this tube 
will be forever ; 
bv catarrh, 
inflamed condition 


dition, hearing destroyed 


nine cases out of ten are cansed 
which is nothing but an 
mous surtaces, 
Cone H indred Dol 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
Send for cirenvlars; free. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., 
TS Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


ot the mi 
We 


anv case of 


’ 
Wiil olve 


Toledo, O. 


Extending Its Business. 


The Canada Atlantic and Plant Steam- 
ship company announces its intention of 
Opening up a route between Boston and | 
the Provinces as soon as the ice permits of 
safe navigation in the spring, when it will 
begin running first-class steamers from here 
to Charlottetown, P. E. I., calling at one of 
| the Strait of Canso ports, but not touching 
at Halifax. This will no doubt prove a 
popular route with persons going to Cape 
Breton, eastern Nova Scotia and the Island. 
The regular schedule between Boston and 
| Halifax will continue to be maintained. 


For Over Fifty Years 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
mothers tor their ehildren 
teething. tt soothes the ebild, softens the gume 
atleys all pain, cures wine colic, ana is the bert 
remedy tor Dia rh@a. 2te. a bottle. Seld by 
ali drugyiste througho 1 the world, Be eure and 
ask for, MRS. WInNLSOW'S SOU!1HING SYRUP. 


MRS. 


need by millions of 





New England Mutual 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204. 1062.58 
LIABILITIES 


| $1,6G66,035.23 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all 
Policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash | 





surrender and paid up insurance values to which | 


the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
| on application to the Company's Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED . FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secratary. 
? M. B. TURKER. Asst. Sec. 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family mast eventu- 
ally require the services sofa Funeral Director; | 
it is then essential to employ one of ability. 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 
quiet professional manner and wonld respect- 
fully refer by peresionen to Hon. W. H. Haile, 
ex Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 

A. Osgool, Rev John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
Fished organ, Rev. Michael Burnham, —_ 
i. 5 : Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 3. 

Esq., E. P. Chapin. Esq. Both day and eee 
calls received at Private Oftice, iss Common- 


There is | 
that is | 


take ni} 
normal con- | 


lars for 





_Rrnaserments, 





BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at8. Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
ce One Week Only, 
THOMAS Q. 


E-A-B-R-0-O-K 


| And his comic opera company of 7O people 
:—IN THE—: 


Sle of Champagne. 


re Monday Next, Feb. 
Frouman’s LYCEUM COMEDY COMPANY tn 
AMERICANS ABROAD. 





PARK THEATRE, © 


connections } 


-Manager 


RUSSELL COMEDIANS 


Latest and Greatest Success, 


JOHN STETSON. 
| 


ABOUT TOWN. 


A Sketch of Every Day Life. 


e 
Full of New Fun and Music. 


LY CE UM ‘THEATRE. 


Washington St., near Boylston, 


| JAMES W. BINGHAM, Manager. 








WEEK OF FEB. 5. 


THE LADIES’ 


VAUDEVILLE CLUB. 


All Lady Specialty Artists. 


Popular Prices, from 15 to 50 cents. 


haoeneamnnnte daily at 2.30 and 8 P. M 


BOWDOIN SQ. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 





canes TRE. 


Evenings at8 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


THE COMEDY HIT 


THE HUSTLER. 


WENTY 2 
—PALENT~ e 
(HICKLERS e 


NEXT WEEK—“A NUTMEG MATCH.” 


| 
| 








21 537.527 35 | 


PALACE THEATRE. 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Man. 
Daily at 2and 8. P. M. 
THIS WEEK 


THE NIGHT OWLS. 


'A Grand Double Show, 
Everything New this Season. 


40 Handsome Women 40 
BONNIE THORNTON, 


The famous creator of “The Man in the Moon,” 


and “f'wiggy Vou,” will positively appear 4 
every periormance. 


OTTILLIE. 


| 
| In New Songs and Dances. 
i 
| 


Grand Sacred Concert Sunday Evening. 


12—DANIEL oe 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


statement of Business for 1893. 


ts, Jan. 1, 1893 
RECEIPTS. 


$3,048,004.83 


Asse $21,730,030.64 


Re . 
Loss 1,118,166.24 


“Py ‘4 i 





4,112,488.01 
S25,842,518.65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


$1,456,948.00 


254,490.00 


" “~ t 
-3 9] 
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8.9 
P 
22.00 
r 4 
\ 
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s at 
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\ 
I 
er 
\ a, 1 
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”) x 
Rents 
D> 1, 189 1,342 0 
i in 
< ‘ n 1 80.1 OK 
\ s, D 1 
~~ 04.16 +. 
LIABILITIES 
Massachu 
ard 4 per 
~ 4 
Distribu 
) 
lowment 
é 17 (V7 (K 1 
&1,666,635.23 
1s indorsed thereon the cash 
1 paid-up in ul value to which 
« entitled by the Massachusetts 
$ LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT Policies 
t the old life rate premium 
Al, CASH distributions are paid upon 
rates and values for any age sent 


n to the Company’s office 
BENJ. FL. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED D. POSTER, Vice-President. 
F.TRULL, 
w™. B. TURNER, 


Vrs. E. B. CLARK, 


St., 


Secretary. 


Aas’t Secretary. 


630 Washington Room 10, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| PORTRAIT ARTIST. | 








LESLIE MILLAR: 


OPTICIAN 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 


Street Church, BOSTON. 


Formerly 


member of the firm of Widdifield & Co. 
Later of the firm of W.K. Millar & Co. 


Why Pay Rent? 


When you can buy a house 


-AT 


Newton Highlands, 


On same terms, 

two minutes’ walk 

from Depot, Electric 

cars and Post Office. 
A FEW CHOICE LOTs left on easy terms 


and 25 per 


cent below actual 


month. Call or write, 


C. P. DELANEY, 


504 Exchange Bld’g, 53 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


Carlyle and Tyndall. 


yndall and I had long been zealous stu 
ients of Carlyle’s works, writes Professot 


Huxley in the Nineteenth Century Sartor 


> ~~ — we } 
Resartus and the Miscellanies were among 
} } } " } 
the few books devoured partly by myself 
' : : : 
ind par t mighty hordes of co 
roaches in Cal irl { crt ol 
] esnak and my sense of obliga 
tion t r author was the it remains, 
xtr str Pyndall S apprecia 
of tl r of ea was even! t 
sias i l yeatl SS } l rac 
{ { i ‘ n 
; , 
The I ) I ipprec ( r 
eve vere < ex t! < \Iv tr 
T 
I i was dis I ( , 
, i mw , P 1 to tak 
{ | te 
' 
‘ 
) 
\ | t 
S s dy 
‘ ' 
i 
p ‘ ( { 
i ) < « ni ow 1 
1 
( | cc t? vas full ot bo rs 
’ 
' 
’ it « 
fy ( 
O t appt ( le 
str P 
S exposed 
\ } 
’ , 
| | 
{ I i I i m 
’ | 1 to 
x tha ort s 
ea | é Cal ‘ Oo} 
Se oth t { Ch bt I 
sent would have been accompa l by 
| ‘ — 
is ra ( uU respec 1 ! 
11T eC Ih faith that w iV 
, 
not ha Spo d ( r ily ) juarl 
: , 
over tl 1¢ if 
] rit 
Cariyies ra ul pt liarities of 
stvl \ at s orst vere ot to me the 
: es , 
yblin blocks which th ol nh proved 
to other people vho n their irritation, 


would talk of them as affectations I-ven 


admitting them to be indefensible, it seems 
to me that. if he is chargeable with affecta 
tion at all (and I do not think he is), it is 


rather when he writes the cl 


Say, Ol 


who ever heard ¢ vile talk knows, the 
le na l to h was that of The Dia 
I ) d } k] ct 
These observations |! al irl on th 
udverse criticisms of a like kind to which 
[yndall was sometimes subjected. Modes 
ol sp h and actio which som called 


mannerisms. or even affectations, were, in 
fact, entirely 
iselves in full force, sometimes with a very 
effec a 


intimate fri 


natural, and showed them 


in the smallest gathering of 


nds, or with one or two on a 


, from whom abundant chaff was the 


| droll 
hillside 


only response likely to come 


English Burglaries. 


Roughly speaking,burglars practise either 
| as housebreakers oO! ware ho is I ire] irs 
|In the case of the last, says the London 

Spec tator, the iron saf is the obj 2 t 
tack, and as the watchman is eit t 
decoy »c] away, ora ccon pli e, tne ll 1} le 
ments used are of the largest | 

their use not unaccompanied y noise 
‘limmies.’ or steel crowbars, from three to 


five feet long, thick, weighty and wit! 
hooked points like eagles’ beaks, ponderous 
‘braces’ for drilling holes into the locks of 
safes, steel wedges and leaden hammers 


| faced with leather to deaden 


value for this 


canisters of gunpowder for blowing out 


the locks, are part of the equipment of 


| the ‘safe’ burglar. 
| ‘Family burgling’ is a separate branch of 
the art. The tools are far more delicate. | 





and means of escape must be provided in 
addition to those of forcible entry. 
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sound, even | 





3 Ge i? 
ladders of tarred rope, for fixing to porti- 
coes asa ready 


old precaution 


means of descent, are an 
But the wire and string | 
entanglements which are now invariably 
stretched across paths and gardens of villas 


and country residences in order to trip up 


pursuers are a recent improvement genet 
lly adopted by the profession 
rhe equipment of the warehouse burglar 
is too bulky for hand earriage, and is al 
ys taken to the scene of action in a cab 
asprin ul 
The house bu ar carries his tools in his 
le ‘ ! i broken overcoat button 
rf w h on f was found on a smashed 
W was u to identify a burglar 
t week ome of t ‘yimmies’ at Scot 
Yard are of very I | workmanship’ 
ISCTEW in the tre, and able to | 
i 1 i Masks r in ant 
: : 
| | Cine 1s however! pre 
ry vhich was worn bya | rglar who 
tect ! } in a publi ol 
' ‘ 
| i ( i iter ine o'clock 
i It Si I il 
For thi i 1 
{ er is ually | 
1 stab 
as On ( rawback It 
for <ploration, and the 
urglat ist be well acquainted with th 
terior of the S¢ In this connection 
oO pla important and usually an | 
( O 
It ot « \ or a ni poken young 
to et on Ir ] tern vith the maid 
se! t 1 a las establishment, and 
r\ it tak i] ] iide in how! 
their friends and admirers round a well 
ppointe hou \ dicious appre 
PI pprecia 
tion of the taste displayed in the mistress’s 
loir leads turally to a view of the 
( n,a i not ! mm to voluntary in 


| 
formation as to the position of the jewel 





or safe Nearly all the recent great 
wel robberies from private houses have 
been effected during the dinner hour. | 
Wife-selling in Yorkshire. 

1 Englishman, resident in New York, | 
vrites to the Times of that city: Rother- | 
: é , 
ham, in Yorkshire, adjoins the town of | 


Ma ] orough, the two plac es lyin r on Oppo | 


site sides of the River Rother, with bridges 


across and streets continuous from one to | 
the other, so that the two towns may be 
said to be one and the same place In| 
Rotherham, in the market square there | 


stands one of those old-time market crosses, | 


{ } 


such as are to be seen to day in many an | 
old English town lo this cross on a 
ft irket d cam a man, apparently belong 
ing to the working class, leading a woman 
with a rope or halter around her neck, he 
holding loosely in one hand the other end. | 


the 


another 


Following them came 


them 


customary | 


crowd. and among 


man |} 


deeply interested in 


The 


man | ading 


what was going on. } 
the wife of the | 
her, and upon arriving at the| 


, 
woman proved to be 


cross the man handed to the public auc- 


which he declared the 


unfaith- | 


tioneer a 


paper in 


woman —his wife to have been 


ful to him, and that he would no longer 
live with her, and he, therefore, offered her | 
at auction to the highest, bidder. The 


auctioneer, standing on one of the steps at 


the base of the cross, asked for bids, re 
iving only one, which was given in charac 
teristic Yorkshire dialect. 
‘i'll gie thee a pund o’ terbaccer fur her.” 


| to be from the man accused 


oman usband, and was the only 
Qn le, and he was, therefore, declared 
to be the purchaser. The husband received 
his pay d at on transferred the rope, 
which he had held all the time, to the new 
buyer, who in turn led her away in the| 
same manner as she came. No surprise 


seemed to be occasioned by the event. 

I have many times related the incident, 
and from what I have since learned it was 
not an uncommon custom in that part of the 


|country, and though not in any sense a 


legal proceeding, was a short and inexpen- 


13 
marriage they were thereafter recognized as 
husband and wife. 

It seems hardly possible that such relics 
of barbarism could exist in the nineteenth 
century —the early part of it — but it must 
be remembered the locality was a colliery 
district, and one of those sections in Eng- 
land frequently found where, side by side 
with enlightenment and progress, the gross- 
est ignorance and degradation prevailed. 
Fortunately, all these conditions are fast 
the 
education and civilization. 


isappearing before advancement of 
Che above incident was related by my 
father of it, and 


a boy, every detail of 


, Who was an eye witness 


ulthough he was only 


the scene was distinctly remembered. In 


figuring out the date, 1 should think the 
event occurred about 1825 
New Summer Hotel. 

\n added attraction to visitors to Cape 
Breton next ason will be found in the 
magnificent new hotel now being completed 
it Sydney Lhe house is the finest as to 
] 


location and surroundings in the Maritime 
Provinces, is fitted with all modern im 
n Ey | 


provements, and s splendid boating, 
ithing and fishing within a stone's throw. 
om oi 





rn 
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Massachusetts 


Benefit hife Association 


[FOUNDED 1878}, 
Exchange Building, 53 State Street, 
BOS TON. 

A Triumph of Natural Premium Insurance. 


The Massachusetts 
BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Has written in the first fifteen years of it 


history 


| FOUL times a8 much insurance as the Mutual Life: 


Five times a8 much insurance as the Mutual Beneiit Life: 
Seven times a8 much insurance as the New York Life, 
in their first fifteen years, and had at the begins 


ning of its sixteenth year, $105,381,605.00 insur 


j} ance in force 


Statement of Business for 1893. 


Insurance in Foree” - $105,381,605.00 
Policies written dur- 
ing the year. . 
Insurance written dur- 
ing the year. . 
Emergency or Surplus 
See -« ot - w. 0 
Amount carried to Sur- 
plus Fund during 
the year .. « e 


6,744 
$16,656,600.00 


$1,027,796.08 


$236,362.59 


| 
| Dividends paid to Pol- 


icy-holders during 
the year . .« e« « 
Total Membership. . 
Amount paid in Losses 
Total amount paid in 
losses since organ- 
ization . oe f )|= 8 ,464,272.57 
GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


$174,533.72 
35,064 
$1,511,868.72 


|W. G. CORTHELL, Treasurer 


REMOVAL. 


The Reliable 


and Artistic 






Boston 
Photographer 


has removed to a new 
and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work atands in the front rank of photo- 
graphic productions. Our prices are the lowest 
consistent with good work. 

Come early for your holiday photographs. We 
have many pleasing novelties , for this season. 

Our studio is centrally locate’ opposite R. H. 
Wuitk & Co., 523 Washington Street, and ac- 
eessible by elevator. 

A. N. HARDY. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobberin , breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 
vensive than others and never gets foul. The 
10rse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 


see it. 
Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 


sive way of securing an absolute divorce. | Outhit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


The man who purchased became acommon| ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 


Neat | law husband, and without the ceremony of 


15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 
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A CAREFUL LITTLE MAID. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 
The people say in Dimpledell 
They ’ve known her from a baby | 
There ’s not achild behaves as well 
As little Prudeice Maybe. 
When anybody looks at her 
She curtsies most precisely ; 
Her aunt, Miss Lucy Lavender, 
Has brought her up so nicely. 


| was a comfort to her to 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


She 
was too tired to accept the challenge and 
too tired for the little feet to support her 


dared her to sit on their neat cushions 


longer without protest. 
So she sat down on the Brussels carpet 


the looking-glass door of the 


in front of 
chiffonier and peered into its depths. It 
see her own face. 


That, at least, was not strange as everything 


|else was. It was almost like having a friend 


This Dimpledell in Dorest lies, | 
A village like a toy one. 

Its tiled roofs rise "neath dappled skies 
Whose light showers don’t annoy one, 

'T is clean and neat, and green and sweet 
The country lanes about it; | 

And Prudence dwells in Primrose Street 
Inquire there if you doubt it. 


She is so careful, she will say 
Lest she should fib, though blindly 
* Aunt Lucy’s very well to-day, 
Perhaps—\thank you kindly!” 
* Aunt buys—/J am not certain quite 
Cream-cheese of Farmer Acres.’ 
"| think the turning to the right 
Will bring you to the baker's.” 


See takes the tea-cup from the shelf 
The big best cup 

And brings the parson’s tea herself, 
And never, never spills it. 


and fills it; 


The parson holds it on his knee, 
And sips it at his leasure; 

“A careful little maid,’ 
Miss Lucy beams with pleasure 


‘pays he 


Her slippers ne’er were known to squeak ; 
Her frills are crisp and snowy; 

Her nut brown hair is meek and sleek 
In weather wild and blowy. 

The other children hear the praise 
If cross or careless they be 

Of all the prim and pretty ways 
Of little Prudence Maybe. | 


The girls whose games she does not share 
Unkind opinions bandy: 
She’s made of china, some declare; 
And some of sugar-candy. | 
Dear little heart! Should she confess, 
She’s sometimes rather lonely, 
This very pink of perfectness, 
Aunt Lucy’s one-and-only 


St. Nicholas. 


THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


there, and she sat looking at herself in the 
glass, and pitied herself very much indeed, 


as children do, and grown folks likewise. 


She was lost in a sad dream of the time 
when the face had had a soit shoulder to 
rest on, kind hands to stroke it, dear lips to 


} 


kiss it whenever it would; and she did not 


hear the door open and her aunt come in. 


She had just reached out a little clammy 
hand with an impulse of affection toward 
the image which seemed all that was left of 
the old life, when her arm was caught from 
behind, and she sprang to her feet, literally 


speec hless with the sudden shor k. 


‘So you are my niece,” a hard voice said; 


; ' 
and Una looking up, saw an elderly 


banded h 


nde 


woman, 
with pale air and black shawl and 
avery ugly bonnet. 

Una opened her lips, but the “ Yes, aunt,” 
would not pass them 

“And what are you doing sitting down 
there on the floor as if you were a dog?’ 
The voice was not unkind, so Una managed 
to answer: 

“ T was looking at myself in the glass.” 


“Why?” 


‘“ Because I like to,” 


asked her aunt. 


was Una’s summary 


|of the many reasons that, had brought her 


to that contemplation. 


“ Indeed,” her aunt answered “ And 


what is your name?” 
“Uy said the child 
“ Anything else?” 

“Una Mary Vincent.” 

“Well, Mary,” 


na,” 


said her aunt, instantly 


| adopting the name unfamiliar to her niece, 


i T shall not call you Una, because I think 


BY E. NESBIT. 
She was a puny, yellow-skinned, big-eyed, 
big-mouthed child, with thin arms and legs, 


and brown, untidy hair. The eyes were 
red and the mouth tremulous with tears 
when she stood alone in the world 
in the drawing-room of her aunt's 


house in Highgate, quite alone, now that 
the friendly doctor who had taken charge 
of her on homeward hac 
brought the dead 
father’s only sister; and, being a busy man, 


her voyage 


her to house of her 
home on a short furlough after long Indian 
had kissed her, 


good girl, given her half a sovereign and a 


service, bidden her bea 
box of sweets, and left her. 

The old servant who had opened the door 
had said that her mistress was attending a 
had said it with 
no appearance of surprise that her mistress 


clothing-club tea-meeting 


should be absent at the hour which she her 
self had fixed for the arrival of her only 
brother’s only child. 

Una walked round the room, looking at 
the pictures in 
frames: “ The Woman of Samaria,” “ Bol- 
ton Abbey inthe Olden Time,” “ The Maid 
of Saragossa.” She looked at the marble 
top of the chiffonier, where the case of 
stuffed birds the heavy, stiff 
damask curtains, the sombre respectability 


their heavy, dull maple 


was; at 


of the Brussels carpet, the severe uninviting 
orderliness of the rep-covered chairs. 

She looked out of the window at the gar- 
den, in intention as formal as the room it 
self, but where the lavish hand of autumn 
had scattered golden leaves, to the despair 
of the gardener and the littering of the 
lawn. It was a chill, damp outlook. 
shivered, and walked back into the room. 

The chiffonier attracted her most. The 
stuffed birds were pretty; besides, there 
was at the back of them a looking-glass, in 
which she could see her face, her poor little 
pale, frightened face. There was glass in 
the doors of the chiffonier, too, reflecting 
her black stockings and the little skirts that 
were trimmed with crepe, because it was not 
yet four months since jungle fever had 
killed father and mother. She was tired. 
The chairs looked at her forbiddingly, yet 
with a sort of challenge, as though they 


it is high-flown and romantic, 


Una| 


and not at all 
suitable for a little girl.” 

““ Mother and father called me Una,” the 
child found courage to reply, clinging to 
that in the midst of the waves of terror and 
loneliness and lovelessness that were closing 
round her. 

" Indeed,” 
made no difference. 
Mary. 


ernesses and teachers, and every advantage 


her aunt, as if that 
“ But I shall call you 
Now, Mary, you will have 


replied 


ROvV. 
I can give you; and I hope you will be a 
good girl, and not tiresome. Give me a 
kiss, and I will ring for Fraser to take you 
upstairs.” 

Una lifted her lips obediently, but it 


che ek 


There was no lingering pressure, 


a hard, unresponsive that 


touched 


1 hand on her hair, no arm put 


no touch of | 


round her for a moment, no love. She 


followed the old servant patiently up the 
steep carpeted stairs into a large, dreary 


room, furnished with mahogany and serious- 


ness. Left alone, she took off hat and jacket 
and washed her hands and face,and did her 
| hair as well as she could at the big looking- 

i glass between the two deep windows. 
It was growing dusk; she did not like the 


big room; she hastened down to her aunt. 


There was tea—a silent meal. Then Aunt 
Mary gave her a bound volume of “ The 
Monthly Packet,” and turned herself to 
wrestle with a number of little account 


Bedtime 
bedtime that meant 
loneliness in the big, dark, quiet chamber. 
Una’s heart beat with terror when she found 
herself there the one candle 


| She undressed very quickly, trying to en- 


books in mottled paper covers. 


came all too soon, a 


alone with 


courage herself by saying over as quickly 
jas she could all the texts and hymns she 


| could remember, in a vague hope that they | 


might act as a charm against what might 


| be lurking invisible around her, ready to | 
spring into active, horrible, material exist- | 


ence as soon as the light was blown out. 

Once in bed, kind 
the child for whom no one else in all the busy, 
living world had any thought in that hour, 
and rocked her sweetly and swiftly into 
dreamless sleep. 

Next day a prim but kindly _gover- 
ness appeared. For the first time Una 





| will ever love you. 


Nature remembered | 


found in sums and geography arefuge from 
her bitter longing for love, and from the 
bleak waste of misery that life had become 
to her. When she went up to wash her 
hands for tea she found that the big dress 


ing-table, with its large swinging-glass was 
gone, When she came down s} c said 


timidly to the aunt who sat waiting behind 
the tea tray : 
“ There 


aunt. 


is no looking-glass in my room, 


How am I to do my hair?” 

“ You must learn to do without a glass,” 
her aunt re plied, beginning to pour out the 
“| didn't say any- 

} 


tea with grim rigidity 


thing to you about it yesterday because you 
were tired, and I didn’t wish to be too 
severe with you; but I must tell you I was 
very much shocked to find you indulging 
in foolish vanity before the 


: : 
looking-glass 


You will have no glass tor the future 

‘Yes, aunt,” said the child, meekly, climb 
ing on to the large horsehair chair 
smoothing her pinafore down over I 
black frock. 

“ Will you please pass me the bread and 
butter?” the aunt went on “You must 
learn to be very ol liging and i r le 
Mary d think no ore about looking 

lasses and such v ties. Rem that 
you are in extreme plain child Ye Ww 
grow up to be a very plain woman From 
what I have seen of you Iam quite sure 
that you will never be a clever one. So 


you must be good and obedient or no one 
You will certainly not 
be loved for your looks or your cleverness.” 

* No, 
bitter 


answered, choking 


the 


aunt,” Una 


down tears with bread and 
butter. 

“It will be 
Vincent complacently to herself as she sat 
night the 


‘it will not be 


no fault of mine,” said Miss 


alone that over clothing club 


accounts my fault if she 


far 
grows up vain and frivolous. I will do my 
duty by her whatever it costs me.” 
And 


whom duty took the place of faith and hope 


that 


she did. She was a woman in 


and charity. She saw Una was well 
clothed and sufficiently fed. She saw that 


Una was well taught and had regular daily 
took her eo 


Sine t 


exercise in the open air. 

She her c: 
the proper had her taken 
to the bishop to be confirmed. All 


Miss 
More than this she had not in her to give. 


itechism, 


her 


age she 


church. taught 


and at 
this 


care Vincent gave z 


ungrudgingly. 


] 


: 1 
a suent, 


So Una grew up awkward girl, 


more and more finding her pleasure in 
There were no l ooks 
Miss Vince 
It was a sympathetic housemaid who gave 


Una 


fifteenth birthday, and the same housemaid 


learning and reading. 
of a frivolous character at nt’s 
. copy of Longfellow, furtively, on her 
at her request bought her Mrs. Hemans 


nd scott, and a vilely pri ted edition ot 


t a 
hal nea vit} +} } ¢ 
onakespeare, with the ten shillings t 
] had viven } ¢ : 
aoctor had given her at parting five years 
before. She had not spent the ten shill 
ngs; she had nothing to spend it on. All 
1, — — } ’ 
her material wants were supplied, and Miss 
I 

\ ' ' slid + } TY 7 } f 
incent would not have approve ot any 


catering for spiritual needs bey 


official bar quet of praye r-book, hymn-book 
ind sermon. 
poetry books on the top 


ig wardrobe and read and re-read 


them 
] Ps } a oo 

After that first day she had never looked 

} ~ + - + } 5. Be J 4 
in the glass At first from the blind 

? } 
stinct of o lence, which ten years of \ 
. we lenal onan Stine t ¢ 
ing cal id made strong within her I 
: : 

ward ause the memory of her t’s 


' 

} hea L] 1 ir mand ¢ 

woras to her rankied in a woundt 
healed 
1waiea. 

“No one will ever love me. I am 

I hall 

Silail 


always be 


never be clever. ] 


good. 
ugly. I don’t want to see an 
ugly, stupid person's face.” 

And not to look in any glass in any room 
at any time became a habit, stronger than 
any resolution could have been, and she 
grew up, learned for her years and thought- 
|ful, taking her part in Miss Vincent's 
mothers’ meetings and the acts of duty, 
misnamed charities, th it seemed to her as 
if the world must always, always go on just 
like this, with nothing in it beautiful except 
the flowers in their seasons in the dull 
garden, the memory of those ten years in 
India, and the contraband poetry books on 
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the top of the mahogany wardrobe. 
She still read with her governess, thoug! 
that 


woman’s little round of learning and ac 


she had long worthy 


outstripped 


complishments. She kissed her aunt morn 


ing and evening, but after Betty, the house- 
: 4 


maid, left there were none in whom sh: 


could confide even to the point of stretc!] 
ing her arms in their presence when sh 
i their 


And she 


was weary, or sighing in 
} 


when she 


presence 


was sad. was sad s 


\ 


often, yet not with the bitterness of thos 


first days, because one can get used to a1 
pain, even the pain of loneliness and of 
: ; 
loveless life 
It was when the housemaid left that U 


first } mn ft 


first began to write poetry, furtively, wit 
one of her drawing pencils in the bla 
Spaces of an old exercis book filled u 
with vulgar fra And her poe 
were echoes of tl poetry she had read, ar 
it h and bad poor, t with a 
dividual not i very first | of t 
very first poem began: “I know that I 
ugly.” Una has that poem still, but it 
under seal, and even now she never has t 
eart to | 1 gradually out of 
vorld, whos« me I tI t was that s 
was ug] ind t ret o one would « 
| her I S l to the oO eT W ( 
where all tl s I eautiful, and t 
fore she loved them; so with the poet 


she wrote and the poetry she read she bi 


herself a dream palace in which, as t 


} 


days passed by, their dull duties and r 


tines became the dream, and her beautif 
bright dreams the only reality. 
No visitors came to the 


prim ladic 


house ex« ept t 
swho brought their scissors a1 
thimbles and sat seriously sewing throu 
the Wednesday 


proving b 


while an it 


alternoons, 


yok was read aloud. Una was 


much alone as though she never touched 


human hand or saw a human face rT) 
quite without warning the change came. 


( 
died suddenly sitti 


working at the 


Miss Vincent dic d, 
upright at her table, 
little marble-covered 
pt n 


with anxious eyes tracking thr 


counts in the 


lied with her 


acco 


in her hand a 


} 1 
MOOKS, 


columns a missing fourpence ha 


They found her there in the 


morning w! 
they came in to unbar the shutters 
remove the slight traces of yesterday’s d 
life from carpet and chair and fender 

They went up and told Una without p1 
la or hesitation 


‘Get up, Miss Mary!” the housem 


said. “ Your poor aunt is dead.” 
And Una got up. She did not run do 


to see the worst for herself, in dress 


gown and slippers ; but she 


with all the customary routine of the t 
and as on other mornings brushed out 
long hair and twisted it up, looking 
while out of W N It was a 
May morning. There were two black 
on th wet law Then she said 
p! \ rs, be ius she |] 1 ilways bee 
to say them, and w downstairs. 

The doctor was there They had 


se ye : 4} . 
\liss Vincent on 1e table and cover 


with a sheet, The doctor was arrangi 


folds over the dead face when Una 


in. 

“The poor lady *’s niece,” said the « 
introducing them. “The doctor, M 
Mary; he says it's all over.’ 

Una turned awa vent into t 
ing-room. She st there gazing out 
wi ow the tears § wly rollir ( 
face, with an ache o art. just as 
she had loved the hard woman w l 
under a sheet across the hall. -erh 


had, without knowing it, for love is 
which grows in strange 
tle to feed it. The 
her. 

“ Come, my dear,” he 
cheer up. 
for?’ 

** No one,” 


places and wit 
doctor’s voice r 
said, “you 
Is there no one you can 
said Una. 
He meditated a moment. 
“I don’t like leaving you all alone in this 
big, sad house,” he said. 
He was a white-bearded old man, with 2 
shining bald head and friendly eyes. 
“ T must send my wife to keep you com 
pany.” 
| And Una, who could not understand her 
| own tears, let him go without a word. It 
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seemed to her that no time had passed, or 
else a very, very long time, indeed, so long 
that one might well lose count of it, when 
the door opened and a stout, rosy-cheeked 
old lady, with little white curls on each side 
of her smooth forehead, came into the room: 
She made two steps forward, hesitated, 
then came right up to the forlorn little figure 
by the window, and, quite simply, as if it 
were the most common thing in the world, 


took Una in her arms and kissed her again 


and again. 

“ You poor little thing!” 
must come home with me.” 

And Una, still stunned, obeyed. 

They gave her the best room at the doc. 
or’s, and the doctor’s wife waited on her 


she said; you 


and fed her, and petted her as though she | 


had been indeed one of the children that 
had lain, in the old times, on that motherly 
breast, and Una’s soul drank in the love as 
a thirsty flower drinks dew 

Miss Vincent buried and the will 
read, and Una knew that her aunt’s money 


was 


was hers, and that she was her own mis- 
yet the weeks went by, and still she 
staid in her new home with the new happi 


tress, 


ess that not even her books or her dreams 
had pictured for her. She was not clever— 


oh, no; she was not pretty, either; she was 


she knew too well—even good. Yet 
here was some one who loved her. 

It was when she had been there a month 
that the doctor’s wife looked up from her 
pile of letters at breakfast with a new joy 
in her face. 

“ My son is coming home,” she said. “ He 
will be here, he says, almost as soon as his 
letter. He has got a year’s leave. Oh! my 
lear, what a happy old woman I am !—the 
happiest in the world!” 
And the doctor at the 


ito 
it 


other end of the 


ta took his spectacles off and wiped 


them—to have a good look, as he said, at 
the happiest woman in the world 

All this time 
the glass 


gl 


to herself, “so what does it matter how | 


look ?” 

That night, as they sat round the fire— 
for the evenings were still chilly, though it 
was early June—the rumble of wheels came 
up the road. The doctor’s wife, throwing 
her sixty years behind her, rushed to the 
door. There was a sound of hurried in- 
quiries, of kisses, of luggage being set down 
in the hall,a chink of money as the cab 
was paid, and then the doctor’s wife, with 
pink roses in her own pretty old face and 
stars of joy in her faded eyes, came into the 
room, leading a handsome, bronzed, sol- 
dierly man. 

“ This is my boy, Una,” she said. 
cis, this is my dear girl!” 


“ Fran- 


frank blue eyes, her own dropped before | 
them, and she wished with a little pang, for|and President Jackson officiated as god- 
the first time for years, that it had pleased | fathers. 


Fate to make her a little better, not quite so 
stupid, not quite so ugly. 

A month later the great happiness of life 
came to her when those blue eyes looked 
closely into hers and those strong hands 
held her own. 


sut is it possible,” she cried, “that you 


' 


| doors of the Exec 


|forward numerous claimants for 


| McCollin in 


|these honors is properly the possession of 
Una had never looked in | 


“They love me here,” she said | 


15 





j 

| band, and laid her soft cheek against his 
| shoulder. 

| Then she told him the whole tale, as I 
| have told it to you, and she showed him her 


can get them at Mudie’s for yourselves, and | 
when he looked through them and heard} 
her tale, he clasped her in his arms and| 
kissed her a hundred times. 

“You not good ? 
not pretty? 


You not clever? You| 
My beauty, my pride, my| 
| heart's delight! Come with me and let me 
show you how beautiful my wife is!” 

He led her to the little gold-framed look- 
ing-glass above the sitting-room mantel- 
piece. 
| 


“ There,” he said. 
i 


He looked and shelooked. The looking- | 
glass reflected his fair hair and strong face, 
and on his shoulder the rough brown head 
of his wife. Butshe did not look at her low, 


broad forehead, her ar and | 
She 


sensitive soft-lipped mouth, 


brows 
beautiful, dreamy, passionate eyes. 
did not see the 
the round softness of the firm chin, and the 
faint shell-pink tint of the 
Her eyes met his in the glass, and 


WOIl 1 she 


cheeks. 
she an 


smooth 


read in them 
“ Really? 


swered the 
“ Am 1?” she said. And you 
are pleased ?” 
He turned and kissed her again 
at yourself, Una,” he 


‘ Look | 
said. 

She flung her arms round her neck. “No, 

Why should |] 


when I can see you, my 


why should I look there? 
wish to see myself, 
dear?” 


A WHITE HOUSE BABY. 


The recent advent of a baby within the 
utive Mansion has brought 
the honor 
and the first child 
The first of 


of being the oldest living 


born in the White Hous 
Mrs. Mary Em 
was born at the Executive Mansion during 
Tackson’s first the 
second child born within its walls, but the 
oldest Alice 
a delightful article 


ly Donelson Wilcox, who 


Andrew administration, 


now living, writes Graham 
in the Jan- 
uary Ladies’ Home Journal. To her Presi- 
dent Jackson gave the name “The Sun- 
shine of the White House.” Mary Emily 
Wilcox was the eldest child of 


Andrew Jackson Donelson and his wife 


Donelson 


Emily, and was born in the large corner 
room of the White House fronting on Penn- 


sylvania Avenue, the room in which Mrs. 
Harrison died. 
Her christening was an event. It was 


performed according to the ritual of the 





i 

by a Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Mr, 
And as he came across the room, holding | Gallagher. The daughter of the Secretary 

out a brown hand, and looking at Una with | of State, Miss Cora Livingstone, was chosen 


| the room Mr. Van Buren attempted to take 
| her in his arms, but on her objecting Presi- | 


| 


I am so—so”— She could not say it. Why | 


should she tell him that she was ugly and 
stupid and not very good, if he did not see 
these things? Or perhaps he saw them and 
did not mind. So she said “Yes” to his 
questions, because she had given him her 
heart four weeks ago in exchange for the 
first look from those blue eyes of his. 
They had been married three weeks, and 
the honeymoon was in its last quarter, and 
in the little lodgings at Hythe, Una was 
twisting up the long, dark hair, still damp 
and salt with the sea. 
Her husband watched her with loving 
pride. 

“Una, my heart,” he said, “ have you made 
2 vow of humility, that you never look in 
the glass? You always look out of the 
window when you are twisting up that dear 
hair of yours. Why is it?” 

Una did not answer. She twisted up her 
hair, and when the last hairpin was in its 


Place she came and knelt beside her hus- it 


\the course of the ceremony, the clergyman 
really can care, that you really want me?| 


Protestant Episcopal Church, though read 


as god-mother, while Martin Van Buren 


When the baby was brought into 


| dent Jackson took her and held her through- 
out the ceremony. She enjoyed the sprink- 
ling laughing and with 
pleasure at the drops of water. When, in 


greatly, cooing 


read the question: 
this child, 


“ Do you, in the name of 


renounce the devil and all his 


| 


poems, which I cannot show you, but you | 











works?” Jackson stiffened himself grimly 


If g 
and replied in his most emphatic tones: | 

“1 do, sir, ] renounce them all!” bringing | 
a smile to the face of those who knew what | 
was the more ritualistic reply. A lady who | 


was present said, after the ceremony, “ The | 


| President renounces the devil for the baby 


but not for himself,” to which Jackson re-| 
sponded laughingly: 
“1 don’t mind my enemies thinking me a 


devil if my friends find me the reverse.” | 


Among the guests at the christening were 
Robert E. Lee, then a young lieutenant ot 
engineers, and his wife, ¢e Mary Custis. 

The ceremony was held in the East Room 
— where, according to the contemporary 
gossip, Mrs. Madison hung her linen to dry 
—which was gayly illuminated and deco- 
rated with flowers. 


Make a note of it—Twenty-five cents buys 
he best liniment out, Salvation Oil. 





The Shuman Association Ball. 


There is a spirit of fraternity and friend, 
iness among the employees of A. Shuman 
& Co. which is seldom met with in the 
large business houses ; and that this is true 
one would believe had he seen the gather- 
ing in Odd Fellows’ hall on the occasion of 


| the fifteenth annual ball of the mutual bene. 
| fit association of the employees of the house. 


It was a success from start to finish. 

Fully 300 couples were on hand to par- 
ticipate in the night’s festivities, which be- 
gan shortly after8. It has been the cus. 


tom for Mr. A. Shuman to set the ball roll- 


ing at these dances by leading the grand 
march, but last evening he did not get 
there in 


time, consequently the grand 


march was left out of the programme and a 


| merry waltz was the beginning. 


Later on Mr. Shuman's smiling face was 
seen, and he was given a hearty welcome 
by his “ children,” who feel proud of the 
organization, which serves to help them in 
many ways and which was due mostly to 
their employer’s kindly nature. The or 
ganization also has the distinction of be- 
the the mercantile 
houses of Boston, and was organized six 
een years ago. 


ing pioneer among 


& There were several prominent guests 
present, among whom were Representative 
Rosnosky, Councilman and Mrs. John 
Griffin, Representative Charles Morse, Mr. 
Abraham Bernhart, Representative and 
Mrs. M. S. Simmonds, Mrs. and Mrs. S. 
Shuman, Hon. A. C. Ratshesky, Mr. I. 
Dr. G. H. M. Mr. H. 
Staples Potter, Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, 
Com. Henry Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. 1 Kaf- 
fenburgh, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Steinert, 
Mr. Wm. Steinert, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Pemberton, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Williams, 
Mr. Edwin A. Shuman and Mr. Sidney E. 
Shuman 

Mr. William A 
floor dir 


Ratshesky, Rowe, 


Nickerson was a model 
ector, and his aids were Messrs. 
Bell, Brigham, 
Henry E. Burgoyne, Thomas E. Cummings, 
Nathan N. Linskey, James H. Wells, Jr., 
Joseph J. McMahon, Thomas H. McNellis, 
2d, J. Stephen Mullen, George A. Remick, 
George E. Stone. 


Andrew H. George E. 


The reception committee consisted of 
Messrs. John O’Brien, Frank C. Bradman, 
Charles L. W. Chandler, Charles T. Duke- 
low, Edward E. Fowler, James A. Gardner, 
Edward Goodey, Louis Hoffstadt, Thomas 
McNellis, James J. O’Malley, W. E. Sim- 
mons, Joseph S. Spinney, George J. Sulli- 
van, Mrs. Kate Carroll, Miss Aletha M. 
Lane, Miss Bessie Abrams, Miss Margaret 
A. Burns, Miss Frances C. Rowe. 

There were some very handsome 
tumes noticed, among them being: 

Miss Theresa Shuman, gray silk with 
blue trimmings. 

Mrs. Alexander Steinert, purple benga- 
line, dotted trimmings. 

Mrs. A. Shuman, black silk, lace trim- 
mings. 

Miss Edith Shuman, gray and brown 
silk. 

Mrs. W. E. 
trimming. 

Miss A. Simmons, pink silk, white lace. 

Miss. N. L. Merrick of Shelburne Falls, 
black silk, trimmed with old rose. 

There were several delegates from New 
York and Brooklyn, among whom were 
Messrs. Nate Heyman, William A. Terwilli- 
ger, Mark McHugh. 


AYLOR 
6.0. | wuiskies 
Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuseli Oil. 


NOT soldin bulk orbymeasure, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Bewareofi mitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature———— 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
COUNTRY BOARD. 


cos- 


Simmons, black silk, lace 














A lady seeks permanent board in a pleasant 


country town, at a reasonable rate. 
Address, X:X, at this office. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 


INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages, We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 
Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 


near corner 


Milk Street., 


320 & 321 JOHN 


HANCOCK BUILD. 
ING, 178 DEVON- 
Boston, 
SHIRE 8t., 
Mass. 
35 Federal St. 
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22 Province Street, near Bromfield 8t. 

POSTON. 

'HATS MADE TO ORDER. 

| Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 
and 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style. 





REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


| Made from «n old one. 








General or local 

Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
& week. Uxclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washes aliibe 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the bands. You 
pasb the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scaided 
flogers,nosoiled baudsos ciothing. 
No brokeu dishes, n0 muss, Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circulars free 
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W. P. HAERISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
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TO A CAT. 
BY ALGERNON C. SWINBURNR. 

Stately, kindly, lordly friend, 
Condescend 

Here to sit by me, and turn 

Glorious eyes that amile and burn, 

Golden eyes, love's lustrous meed, 

On the golden page I read 

All your wondrous wealth of hair, 
Dark and fair, 

Silken-shaggy, soft and bright 

As the clouds and beams of night, 

Pays my reverend hand's caress 

Back with friendlier gentleness 


Dogs may fawn on all and some 
As they come; 

You, a friend of loftier mind, 

Answer friends alone in kind 

Just your foot upon my hand 

Softly bids it understand. 


Morning round ‘this silent sweet 
Garden-seat 
Bheds its wealth of gathering light, 
Thrills the gradual clouds with might, 
Changes woodland, orchard, heath, 
Lawn and garden there beneath. 
Fair and dim they gleamed below: 
Now they glow 
Deep as even your sunbright eyes, 
Fair as even the wakening skies. 
Can it not or can it be 
Now that you give thanks to see? 
May not you rejoice as I, 
Seeing the sky 
Change to heaven revealed, and bid 
Earth reveal the heaven it hid 
All night long from stars and moon, 
Now the sun sets all in tune? 


What within you wakes with day 
Who can say? 

And too little may we tell, 

Friends who like each other well, 

What might haply, if we might, 

Bid us read our lives aright. 


Athenzum. 


Lion-taming. 

There are tamers and trainers. A tamer 
is simply a man of unlimited nerve. A 
trainer has nerve and judgment. My friend 
tells me, writes Gustav Kobbé in Harper's 
Young People, that a trainer can teach a 
lion about as many tricks as can be taught 
a dog. Sometimes the lion himself will 
unconsciously suggest a new trick. “I had 
to train four lions to jump a gate. One of 
them was so stubborn that I determined to 
leave him for the last. When I came to 
him he was lying in a corner. I began 
striking him. He sprang up and came 
toward me. He had a wicked look, so I 
hit him a sharp blow from below on the end 
of the nose with my cane, the only weapon 
I ever take into the den. The blow stung 
him so it turned him around, and, as if to 
escape another, he jumped up to the bars 
and remained standing with his fore feet 
upon one of them. He gave me a look 
which said plainly, ‘I'll stop here if you 
won't do it again.’ He looked superb 
standing there drawn up to his full height. 
So I sat down on the gate, lit a cigarette, 
and kept him in that position till I had 
finished. I trained the other lions in the 
act, and a fine appearance the four made 
standing against the bars. 

“ Another friend of mine was in the audi- 
ence when a lioness killed a trainer at the 
Paris Hippodrome. She had heen trained 
to approach him from behind, rise on her 
hind legs and place her front paws upon 
She did so thistime. Then 
quietly thrusting her head over his shoulder, 
she seized him by the throat and literally 
tossed him over her back. The other lions 
in the den fell upon him, and though he 
was rescued from the den, he died within 
an hour,” 


| 


| 
| 
} 


| rarely did, he said. 
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I asked the trainer why he never armed 
himself with more than a cane. Tamers 
There was no use. A} 
lion's attack was like a thunderbolt. One | 
bite, one blow with the claw was deadly. | 
The men stationed outside with carbines | 
and red-hot irons are there only to drive | 
the lion off the body of his victim, so that | 
he can be got out of the den alive and the | 
spectators saved the horror of seeing him 
devoured. 


The Teetee. 


The red-backed Teetee, or Squirrel Mon- | 
key, is by far the most beautiful in form and 
color of all the North American monkeys, 
as well as being an interesting pet in cap- 


| the lungs of only the relatively few furnisha 
| favorable soil for its development 


develop, it being one of the bacteria that | Commonwealth Publishing Co. 
cannot grow in the presence of free oxygen.| The Annual Meeting of the Commonwealth 
But if introduced into a deeper wound | Publishing Company will be held at the office of 
way from the air it may devel avidiy |said Company, No. 120 Tremont Street, Room 
oe a eS ” ay Gover Seve | 628, at 3.30 o'clock in the afternoon, Monday, 
and produce the painful and often fatal | rebruary 5, 1994, for the election of officers and 
disease tetanus. Thusis explained the fact, | for the transaction of such other business as 
always before a mystery, that even slight | may legally come before ge eee hiss 
7 . ye See ERIC : DRICH, Clerk 
and seemingly insignificant puncture ee ae one 


wounds are more likely to produce this | , ; 
LORIDA. 
and 


disease than lesions that other- | 
ALL POINTS SOUTH 


are open 
° > ' 
wise are far more serious. | 


* . . . . | 
It is an interesting and highly suggestive | 


fact, as showing the power of resistance of 
the human body under normal conditions 


that a bacterium capable of producing such New England Mi Savannah Steamship Co, 


a disease as this may be so abundant al | pyo-y Thursday from Lewis Wharf, Boston. a, 
about us, and yet so infrequently find op-|3P. M. No transfer at Now ¥ 


fork. For tickets 
' 
portunity for malignant activity. 


rates and all information apply to RICHARD 
But the | SON & BARNARD, A ents, 20 Atlantic Ave. 
net P . : eo | A. DeW. Sampson, 306 Washington 5St., and A. 
same thing appears to be true in greater or | § Cane, 268 Washington Street, Boston: 

less degree of all the other bacteria that 

may develop in the human body. Even 
when introduced into the body they are | 
harmless unless they find the conditions 
there favorable to their development. 


You can arrange with us this month for 
one of onr beautiful new 


HOUSES 
$3,000 to $6,000 EACH 





Thus there are probably very few persons 
who have not at one time or another inhaled 
the bacillus of tuberculosis or its spores,but 


rhese | 
susceptible persons develop’ the disease; 
the others are said to be immune as regards 
this particular bacillus. But susceptibility 
and immunity are relative terms, and a per- 
son whose tissues at one time resist the mi- 





| tivity, writes Mr. Hornaday in St. Nicholas. 
| The length of the head and body is about 


Yo be complete April lst, with Electric 
‘The exact nature of the ‘inherent vitality’ | Light, Porcelain Bath, and every modero 
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twelve inches and the tail is about 

the same length. In color the whole skull- | 
cap is black; the ears, face, neck and throat 

are white; the back is reddish brown; the 

sides of the body, forearms, hands and feet 

are ocher yellow; and the arms, thighs, and 

upper two-thirds of the tail are olive and 

gray. The tail is not prehensile, and the 

outer third of it is covered with rather bushy 

black hair, longest at the end. 

I once owned a very near relative to the 
species described above—a Teetee, but not 
this identical'species— which was about the 
size of a gray squirrel, with the nervous ac- 
tivity and sprightliness of three. I bought 
it of a sleepy Indian in South America, and 
it proved to be the plague of several peo- 
ple’s lives. 

He could perform one feat which I am 
sure no other monkeycan. He could easily 
climb up the corner of a smoothly planed, 
square-cornered door-casings imply by exert. 
ing pressure in two directions with his hands 
and feet. One evening in Demerara, | 
once saw, during half an hour’s paddling on 
the Essequibo River, about sixty of these 
little fellows settling themselves for the 
night. They huddled close together on the 
large horizontal branches, like a flock of 
sparrows, partly for company, and partly 
for warmth. One that we shot and roasted 
for supper, proved to be better flavored than 
any squirrel ] everate. These monkeys are 
so small they are not swift climbers in the 
tree-tops, and although easy enough to shoot 
are desperately hard to find afterward. 





Facts about Disease Germs. 


Among the well-known diseases whose 
bacterial origin is already placed beyond 
reasonable doubt, writes Dr. H. S. Wil- 
liams in Harper’s Weekly, are erysipelas, 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, tetanus, typhoid 
fever, croupous pneumonia, and influenza. 
The facts discovered regarding some of 
these during the past fifteen years are 
among the strangest of the ‘ true fairy tales’ 
of modern science. For example, the 
micrococcus of croupous pneumonia, as 
discovered by Dr. Sternberg, lurks in the 
mouth, andis harmless there, awaiting as it 
were an opportunity when a condition of 
lowered vitality of the system, as from ex- 
posure to cold, shall enable it to take up its 
active abode in the lungs, and begin a/| 
development whose results will be manifest 
in an imflammation of those organs. 

Again, it appears that the bacillus of 
tetanus, or lockjaw, is abundant everywhere 
in the soil, and may rest on the surface of 
the human body or be taken into the 
stomach without producing injury. Even 
on the surface of an open wound it cannot 


| 
| 
| 
crobe may at another time succumb to it. 
| 


which we are accustomed to speak of as 
giving the tissues power to resist the micro- 
organisms we understand as little as our an- 
cestors understood the real cause cf the con- 
tagious diseases. Perhaps the microscope 


will help to enlighten usin this regard ip | 
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Climate and the Nerves. 


As to the comparative effect of t 
American climate on the different races of 
mankind, it is too early to form any very 
confident judgment. But this much is 
certain, writes Edward Wakefield. in Mc 
Clure’s Magazine. White races are af- 
fected more than colored. Full-blooded 
negroes are found to be entirely exempt 
from some of the worst and most prevalent 
forms of nervous disease, and even a slight 
trace of color seems to be a safeguard. 

The Anglo-Saxon Americans are the 
greatest sufferers from the national disease, 
and especially those in the higher walks of 
life. Females are more under the influence 
of this terrible scourge than males, and 
town dwellers than country folk. The 
prevalence of the more nervous diseases is 
shown to be in almost exact proportion to 
the congestion of population. 

There is no surer test of the nervous con- 
dition of any people than this—Can the 
women, when they become mothers, nurse 
their children themselves? In America it 
is found that, whereas in the rural districts 
from seven-tenths to nine-tenths of the 
women can do so, in the cities the propor- 
tion is not more than one-half; and Doc- 
tor Mitchell declares that he would not be 
believed if he were to say how many even 
of these are unfit to be wives or mothers at 
all. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. Wrystow’s SootrHinc Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five ‘Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WinsLow’s 
SooTHING SYRUP. 





For New Subscribers 


To any one sending the nameof a New 
Subscriber for Tae CoMMONWEALTH with 
the yearly subscription ($2.50), we will 
mail a copy of Dr. Hale’s new book, 

—— 


New England Boyhood 


Address: Commonwealth Pub. Co., 120 








Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


j 


convenience at 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


two minutes from the Albany Station and 


| Rleetric Cars and in a select neighborhood, 


on terms 


SAME AS RENT. 


and control a $500 Lot adjoivuing ove of 
th-se new houses. Sure to advance 30 
per cent. ia the Spring. 


INVESTIGATE. 
EDGAR W, FOSTER, ® sonron:*" 


If You Want the Best Paper Read The 


Springfield Republican, 


LEADING NEWSPAPER 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


THE 


Newspapers multiply. There are many kinds 
and they are of every degree of merit. 1HE 
sPRISGFIELD REPUBLICAN aims and 
claims to be in the foremost rank in quality and 
character. It has maintained its position 
the front through a long period of years. It wat 
never stronger or better than it is at present, 
never more firmly established in public cov- 
fidence and support. Its motto is, “All the 
News and the Truth About It,” and its leading 
purpose is to serve the public interest, : 

TH REPUBLICAN’S several editons, Daily 
Sunday, Weekly, are all edited and arranged 
with intelligent care and discrimination to meet 
the special wants of their readers. Space is not 
wasted in cheap and unsubstantial sensations 
but current events are recorded and illuminated 
with a due regard for their relative importance 
and interest. The editorial and literaay depart 
ments of the paper are conducted with mark 
ability and have given it a world-wide repu* 

on. 

OTHE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUBL!- 
CAN are especially rich in miscellaneous read 
ing and are excellent journals for the homes of 
New Englanders both on their native heath aD 

abroad. 


DAILY: 


70 cents a month, $2 a quartel 
$8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year 
WEEKLY: 


50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 


All subscribtions are payable strictly in » 
vance. Sample Copies free. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12-past 
paper, will be sent free for one month, to a! 
one who wishes to try it. 


Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass 


REVOLUTION | 


in the treatment of . sence @ 
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Dr. PATRICK ,Mgr., 150 Tremont 
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RAILROAYD. 
(imited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York 


The Famous '‘White Train’’ 
e either City, 3p m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 
Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
<t Train Betwéen Boston and New York 
on Sundays. / 
TICKET OFFICES, 
ton: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 
York: 353 gig 
Grand Central Station. 


tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 


aches 





Ask 
and see that you get them. 
F. RA NDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 
PERFECT AOCOOMMODATIONS 
~—FOR— ' 
/ 
HoOoR;RsSs ES, | 
alls; covered in exercise space for bad 
ah ann 3 . NE ° be, found for | 
when or injured. 
RAY ° Fen B38, may be at any time | 
549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham | 


Telephone 
Boston veterinary Hospital. 


EDWARD ©. BECKETT, 
DANIEL D. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


Surgeons / 


Anprew J. LLoyD, Orrician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylaten St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 


TRADE MARK, 
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Sewing Machines. 
$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, bo any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex - 
cept Davis. $10.50 buys ps, Arent Mecium 
crade of Machines. sach as Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Exrelstor, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest steck of 
auy retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs for atl Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 91 Hay ward Pl.,. Boston 








Dr. George kang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON ST.,. BOSTON, 





Miss M. Mullins of Newton says : 


, For over two years I have been troubled with 
alllng out of the hair. 1 tried many remedies, 
but all tonoavail. My attention was called to 
lr George Lang’s scientific method of treatin 
scalp affections, and after only one month’s 
treatment mg ang has improved wonderfully, 
r. Lang’s skill. 


Ward & Bigelow. 


SILVER PLATE CO, 
Gold and Silver Plating | 


And Repairing 
{ all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as | 


Thanks to 





) 


‘ke Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, | 
Also Table | electric cars; 10,000 to 


itter Dishes, Salvers, etc. 
ves, Forks and Spoons. 
NEW 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GENTS wanted of good address and neat 

Btn for Hane senor nahins Rm 
‘OWT ; easy wor y : a rom 

» 5 o'clock. A. M. RICHARDSON, 

8 Bosworth St., 3d floor. 


A 


MaN AND WIFE expenenced in_institu- 
ions for children , desires responsible posi- 
uon some institution of such character 
The references can be given. 
Address, R. B. 
OFFICE OF LEND A HAND 
_ # Hamilton P1., Boston 
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GOODS A SPECIALTY.) 
| HANNIGAN. 5 Pemberton Sq., 


| 
; 
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SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
' ROOM 12. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, _ 


Suilding Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE Us, 





AIR MATTRESS. 








| It you want health and comfort, al on the 
AIR MATTRESS, Absolutely war aet the 
only pertect bed made. Indorsed physicians. 
Manufactured and sold only b METRO LITAN 
AI GOODS COMPANY, rf TEMPLE PLACE 
aonninnoenptaesinenshsbihhotaslc RS asta Ta SRR HAE 
BIBLIA : 
° 
Devoted to Biblical, Classical aad Oriental 


Archeology. 
The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 


| Exploration Funds. 


This publication, pow in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 


| fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 


tirely to Egyptian History and Archeology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern'’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 
MIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 26. N 
OPIUM ssi cere itogat 














JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


ee 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sold at first class Hoteles, Wine Merchant* and 
F nd for Price List. 


John Edward Hannigan 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Meneging and Renting 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 
Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 

Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 

style of suburban architecture ; substantial 

comfortable and attractive to the eye; located 
oO 





the best streets, surrounded by 
most refined and agreeable le: cool in sum- 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 


20,000 feet con- 

stantly increasing in value, very little read 
ui to purchase these delightfu 
homes, and mortgages or the purchase money 
may run for a long time at a very low ce 2.) 3 
n. 








TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


|The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 
TUE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 
Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
3. STILMAN SMITM & CO., 








2 Hamilten Place, Boston. 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send LO cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Wunt Clin). 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more horses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished In white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, plizza, coat $8200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with toung 
fruit trees. Price, €3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from t astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebbie beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rovk wee can be gath- 
ered for dresstnz, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 eords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x4x, sheds, ete.,allin good repatr. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property .200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
30 head stock, milk sok! at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aq uct water, 2-atorv house, 11 rooma, pain ed 
and biteded,2 large barns with cellars, iriice 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 
— 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cuts 25 tons 

ay, 1256 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
Kood condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 

ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 anu sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, 5; cash, including steck 
and tools. : 
Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove VWarbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price ¢},0v0. 
3§ cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


Govd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from é@tation, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2.story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stabie and hennery, 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton. 


A good farm with on* of the finest orchards in 
the state, Ualdwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
oung, thrifiy trees in good bearing condition, 
000 worth apples sold ia one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 30 head stock, enough 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on a bill, grand view 
for miles,2 story house, 11 rvome, 9 feet atudded, 
built ny the wy best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriare ine, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice trult_ in variety, 1% 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carriuge house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $8,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. t., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen firepiaces, fine stable 
and henneryv, all in excellent condition. frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by @ widow, who mus 
se!', cood soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
iarge old fashioned house, barn with running 


water, & for $2,840. Vrice only $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 
Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 144 miles from 
station, dark rich sofl, cuts 40 tons bay, milk sold 
at door, pienty fruft, trout brvok, first-class build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms ard bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmbouse, barn 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage w-ar the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
storage, asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligkt expense will make » 
pieasant summer home. 

Northficld. 

Handsome “ites reridence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see photo.) 18 roums and buth, ho 
and cold water or 3 floois, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere 
oak and whitedood, c st $10000. Pricé, #3 000, 
% cash, or willexchange tor rentable property, 

Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atory 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clap boarded 
and painted, both in good condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 34 cash. 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a smalifarm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa:m. 

Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cow- and 4 horses, 
Prony. § fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, howe 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, 3«x54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Trice 
onty $2.500, $500 cash. Apply t G. H. Place, 
Middiehoro, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., ‘57 Washington St. 

Malden. 


Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, en with fruit. Price $2,500, will 
exchange for a emall farm. 





. ; - ee 
DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOUS DYES, 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


BEADQUARTERS FOR 


TRADE MARK. 


CMM 


NOTEKA§ 


HATS 


InfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) > 


























































KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Canal St., Boston, 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every ee 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, ; 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 





aa gr nnn 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y.. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 
The Largest and Best Hotel at — 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, $ 
Army and Navy Headquarters, 


KIGHT TRON FIRE HSCAPES. “ : 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Roome singly and en suite. 
C PARK J. WHITE. 





Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 





Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FogxD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. ~ 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the Best of the Pirst-Glass Hotels in 
New England. 
Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 





Send for Catolog of 

Sieben pea ga a 

ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME Bi HOWARD, to 





oe 





THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO.,CINCINNATI,O, 
: 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











EDWARD E. HALE. 


— Gditors. 


FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 











An Extraordinary Offer. 





Something for nothing is often offered but seldom given. We propose to show how such an 
exchange can be made. We naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that the cor- 
diality is reciprocated, Such relations are pleasant and we desire to make them vet closer. 





Hence This Unusual Proposition 


We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription (and to every new subscriber) a fine 


artistic crayon portrait of himself or of any he may designate. These crayons are not an enlarge- 
ment; they are finely finished in crayon. 

The 
artists are unsurpassed in this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would be $8.00 
to $10.00. 


is You Get Absolutely Free 


This crayon is }6 x 20 inches in size, giving the features an almost life-size reproduction. 








The CoMMONWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription price, as no other Boston weekly has 


so much substantial, satisfactory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are among the best known writers in America to- 
day. The ComMonweaLtTn has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of established reputa- 
tions on various interesting subjects. ‘ 


art. 


No other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in 
literature, science and 

To obtain this crayon (satisfaction guaranteed) you have only to enclose to us a photograph, with 
the 
photograph which you send. 


price of subscription, $2.50. he portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from the 


Suitable frames, if desired, can 


be secured at wholesale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUM- 
PHREY, 8 Bosworrnu Srreer, from where all pictures will be shipped. 


Address, 


THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 


ee 8 8s ee | 


= AGENTS 








WANTED.= poss eee 
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Choose me your Valentine, id 
Next let us marry: j 
Love to the death will pine ti 
If we long tarry. f 
Promise and keep your vows, 4 
] Or vow ye never; 
Love’s doctrine disallows 
Troth-breakers ever. 
Robert Herrick. 
) q 
a, 
4 Z 
, 
j 
ub ‘ 
‘ 
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Price, 5 Cents. 


10 February, 1894. 














BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 














~ Thomas O'Callaghan & Co. 


CARPETS 


At Less Than Cost for 60 Days. 


We have marked many of our FALL 
STYLES in Carpets and Rugs at about 
half price to close during the dull months 
of January and February. Our reason for 
doing this is to make room for the NEW 
SPRING PATTERNS about to arrive. 

A Few Prices: 


Smith’s Best Moquettes at «5c. per yard. 
Five-Frame Brussels at 75c. per yard. 

Ten-wire Tapestries at 57 1-2c. per yard, 
Best Ingrains (all wool) at 50c, per yard. 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 





Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





an ‘he ene is coed tae ft 4 
Custom Tailoring Establishment 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STR: ky ~ 

Just below State Street. 2 

Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor. 7 

~~ all its branches, at prices reason- 7 

able for first-class work. I have 
) | chased for cash, a full line of 

Foreign and Domestic Woolen: ~ 

Suitable for Fall and Winter wear § 


and Trimming business for several yean. 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantag, 7 
to my customers. I have seoured th 
services of Mr. 8. C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class out- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring. | 
trast that I shall be favored with a liber! 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 7 
giving satisfaction in every particular, » 7 
merit its continuance. 

JOS. D. ELMS. 


Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhooi, | 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


| Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Fre 7 
for each New Subscription. 4 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 


Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 
Have Been Sold. 


WHITE IS KING 
we Whi 


answer m wiih 


THE WHITE IS KING. 
White Sewing Machine Ro. 


511 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


India, Turkish, Persian 





you buy, find some happy possessor of 
ask then how they hike it, and the 
l come: 











558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) / 





+ Hich Class Tailoring, 


C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Tweeds for Business. 
Soft Vicunas for Outaway Dress. 


bares Fabrics { settee fr tamer aro, 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(FORMERLY WITH F. D. SOMERS.) 


‘THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


PAID IN CAPITAL 8600,000, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgases Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FoR INFORMATION. 


Ta KING OF ALL BREAD LOUIS: Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


GAUSS. HOME AER AL SE 


6.45 43 M. ACOOMMODATION for Troy 
9.00 4,¥- EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
11.80 A.M, ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
S.00 E2e Puree wit seer 
7.00 Eating ExeBEss, wit Siow 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
8.00 8.00 At A0coMMODATION to Mon. 
10.30 4.™,, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


3.00 Et ve ACCOMMODATION to {Rut- 
7.00 r.m. wight Express. 








“ GOLD HEART “ 


Made North Dakota Milling Association, 
Ghana Forks, No. Dekota, Janus V, Goownxy, 








es and farther information on ap- 


Rugs"& Carpets, 


Antique and Modern, all varietiesand sizes. 


India and Turkish Portieres. 
Antique and Modern. 


Canton Mattings. 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo, Camel's 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 








still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- ~ 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly = 


Ma ves more than THREE a= 
QUARTER THOUSAND double coli 
cant pages of reading matter yearly, form : 
FOUR —— votumgs, filled with the ripest 5 

pltbcieieaite °o 
net |" "Phe Ablest Minds of the Age. 
: nim aves pets. | A Glance Into The New Year. 
JAPAN J RU CARPETS 
agg Bag ae heretofore, Tue Livinc Ace will pee 
ndia Rampore udda convenient form a cratuney ilation o 
. Ch Shawls. > ee in its 
New inv East Turkish and 
goods ponvin ve odo Chine 


world’s choicest liseret 
Scope, Character, C veness and Com. 
Rugs repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 


Eeccase host 5% 
Arthur Arto tans, M wk CO, 


prio shy cre 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 


FREYCH AND GEEMAN. 

Serial Stories of on a Interest. 
mea FRANKLIN STREET. 

Street Floor. — » Corner of Arch St, 


Sires otrsy A Picture of Life oly Aaa 
Perf 


re (Petree, 





reat will begin 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Txt 


a of Rideath's s His- 
la the best, and the only 
valuable history. Or, 


» and the 
n,U. Ss 





n with the first issue of the 
TORY IN USE. 


DR. PRELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and BRelaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


‘To all New Subscribers for the year 15%. 
before January 1, the weekly numbers | 
the receipt of 





oo os Soe 


Published Weekly at $8.co per year, free of 
Sample copies of Tux Livinwe Acs, 15. ac 
&@- Rates for clubbing Tuz Livine Aex wit 


will be sent on application. 
Appasss LITTELL & CO., 


31 Bedferd St., Boston, Via. © 


One ( Good ‘Turn 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
EDWAED EVERETT HALE. 


‘to the public ine : 
PRR oP mein book. form. Mt is dais 
ee ae ae ge will mak 
2 most welcome He y remembrance. 


J. B, BRYANT | ana CaBINET-MARER, 


1ii Tremort St. and i Sq. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF 10-DAV. 


RDWARD &. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 











ur- 


Having been in the Wholesale Wools | 


